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THE HORSE IN WAR-TIME 


1l.—THE FARMERS’ FRIEND INDEED 


JAMES FORSHAW 
SUTTON-ON-TRENT, NEWARK 
[Late President, National Horse Association of Great Britain] 


It is a well-known fact that many farmers to-day— 
just as much as in the past—rely on their old and tried 
friend the horse to help them to carry on and to supply 
the power to get the work done on the land : to prepare 
the soil for the various crops that the farmer expects 
such land to produce, to enable him to sow, to reap, 
etc., and do the general work that must be vone 
through before the good results expected at harvest 
can be obtained or even thought about. For be it 
noted by those in a hurry that the horse so far has always 
done the work in time for such good results to be 
obtained from each season in its turn, and so, however 
fast you may wish to go, Nature says: ‘‘ Thus far and 
no further,” and you cannot go beyond such a warning 
without having to do work twice over. Also if the 
power of the draught horse were spoken of in similar 
terms to that of a motor—as of so many horse power— 
then the horse power to-day runs into millions, for 
many draught horses move daily from 30 to 40 hundred- 
weights per load and many loads a day; it would be 
interesting to know at what horse power a draught 
horse would come out under similar gauging. 

But in spite of mechanical appliances there are many 
young farmers to-day who are kept on the land by 
their love for the horse and whose parents have kept 
good draught horses on that account on their farms, 
for with a good horse or two on the place that are 
’ broken in, there is always something one can cash 
quickly should necessity arise—a great consideration 
these days, and there is always something worth 
looking at, something to be proud of. 

Farmers are more or less brothers and do not need 
classifying, but for my purpose I will take first the 
farmers who farm, say, 50 up to 120 acres, and who 
depend greatly on the draught horse to help them to 
force Nature to give them a living out of the land. 
These men and their families do all their own work, 
and such keep two or more draught brood mares, to 
plough, cut and gather hay, manure the land, roll and 
harrow and the multifarious jobs horses are used for. 
‘The feeding cost of horses need only be very light for 
they can live on a chaffed-up mixture of oats, straw 
and hay, mixed with mangel pulp, or sugar beet pulp, 
a few beans, and a few oats each feed, and a little long 
hay ; moreover, the manure from horses is very valu- 
able as a fertiliser and on strong land is not only a 
fertiliser but a mechanical aerator of the soil and the 
value of this manure greatly reduces the costs of his 
aaily feed. Again, his food is all home-grown and does 
not tax the carrying capacity of the country in any shape 


or form. On such feed he can stand long and arduous 
jobs every day in the week and come up cheerfully 
every morning—thus the work he does saves petrol and 
oils for use of our fighting forces in time of war. 

Not only does the above small farmer do his work 
with his mares, but he also puts them to the stallion 
each year and he or his sons working the mares watch 
them closely and at the proper season so that, nearly 
always, there is a foal to each. These foals are bred 
for the express purpose of turning them into cash at 
weaning time, when if not sold privately they are 
taken to some near-by auction to make from £15 to 
£25. If, as many are, they are pedigree Shire foals, 
they of course realise considerably more—and if you 
ask one of these north country farmers : “ Does it pay 
to breed, rear and sell foals at about five months old 
or so at that price ?”’ their reply is always: “ Tell me 
of any animal bred on the farm that in the same time 
will realise as much ready money and whose dam has 
done as much work to the successful running of the 
place besides earning her own keep ”—and of course 
there is no answer. These farmers of from 50 to 
120 acres are mostly dairy, cheese and poultry farmers, 
and it is thus the draught horse does his bit to aid in 
that department of agriculture—and may I say those 
farmers think a lot of their horses and are no mean 
judges of horse flesh. 

Now consider the farmers who farm from 100 to 
500 acres and whose farming touches all branches— 
corn, roots, beef, mutton, etc. Many of these breed 
draught foals to keep and rear; many purchase a 
certain number each year. They work on the “ endless 
chain ” principle of so many young ones brought in 
and so many “ made ” horses ready for cashing each 
year. Their object is to get the farm work done each 
year by horses that are young and always well up to 
their work and which, when they are five or six years 
old, are at their maximum value—from the farmer- 
rearer’s point of view. They are then turned into 
cash and they pass into the hands of brewers, railways, 
merchants and transport concerns of all kinds that 
require haulage, and the prices that are obtained for 
them by the farmer are quite substantial. When these 
horses leave the team then the four- to four and a half- 
year-olds fill their places—and so the process goes on, 
the youngest coming into the team at two and a half 
years of age to three years old. These horses at 24 years 
of age are said well to earn their keep on light work, and 
by this system there are no idle horses on the place of 
a progressive farmer of this kind. Of course, some of 
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these horses are sold to the big farmers who farm from 
500 to 2,000 and 4,000 acres. I know one who always 
works 70 of these horses and sometimes more ; he 
also uses traction but he believes in the draught horse 
for many jobs and gives a good price for them. Not long 
ago a dealer happened to be in his district and saw two 
teams of beautiful horses going through the local town. 
He enquired whose they were and went out to the place 
and found the owner. He told him he had seen two 
teams of horses in the town—delivering potatoes I 
think—and asked if they were for sale. ‘‘ Not at 
present,”’ said the owner. ‘“‘ Well, will you give me 
the first refusal ?”’ asked the dealer. ‘‘ Yes,’’ said the 
owner. ‘“ How soon will that be?” ‘“ From 10 to 
15 years I should think—I hope so anyway!” said 
the owner. It is not recorded what the dealer said. 
Many big farmers receive invaluable aid in their 
agricultural operations from the draught horse. 

I think anyone who studies the above will see what a 
great part the non-advertising horse plays in the 
working of the land of this country and that he does 
it at small cost to the farmer. Every encouragement 
should be given to keep this potential form of power 
on the land—for it is a source of power that no foreign 
power can stop, and when one considers the vast 
number of horses reported to be in the French, German 
and Russian armies it makes one wonder how soon ours 
will have to follow suit. 

To the smaller farmer, then, the draught horse is a 
source of profit as well as of great usefulness ; for 
the medium-sized farmer he is continually working 
and also increasing in value, and to the large farmer he 
is a most reliable and reasonably cheap source of power. 
To all three, therefore, he is a source of profit, and the 
breeding of the draught horse ought to continue to 
receive encouragement from the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture as he is a national asset, and the greater the 
country’s necessity for power, the greater is his value. 


* * * 


11l.—REMOUNTS : PURCHASING 


DUTY AND EXAMINATION FOR 


SOUNDNESS AND SERVICEABILITY 


R. F. WALL, T.D., M.R.c.v.s. (Major, late 
R.A.V.C. (T.A.). 


WINDSOR 


The writer recently took exception to a paragraph of 
a letter (Veterinary Record. 51. 44, 1939) to the effect 
that veterinary surgeons on purchasing duty must 
close their eyes to many unsoundnesses if they are to 
get a good class horse. With the greatest respect 
I submit that an unsound horse comes into the category 
of a “‘ bad horse.” for military service in time of war, 
and that so long as sound, serviceable horses can be 
procured, bad horses should not on any account be 
bought. A blemish is a different matter, for it is 
seldom that blemishes interfere with the usefulness of 
the animals. 

In my criticism of the paragraph, attention was 
drawn to the advice I gave to our members and 
purchasing officers who consulted me before they 
took up their duties, viz., “‘ mever forget that if you 
knowingly pass an unsound or unsuitable horse, 


it may be allotted to a loved relative or friend, and :f 
through the unsoundness or other cause existing at the 
time of purchase the individual loses his life, you are 
primarily responsible for the consequences. Furthe-- 
more, the loss of many lives and disaster may follow.” 
A parallel of “ For want of a nail a shoe was lost,’ 
etc., is “ Only the best is good enough for those in the 
fighting line.” 

Thinking over the fortunes of wars that have found 
me attached to Remounts chiefly for purchasing duty, 
it occurred to me that approximately half a million 
animals had been bought or passed by me for military 
service, and then I mused over the “‘ Might have been.”’ 
Be one on purchasing duty, in command of a depot, 
in charge of embarkation or any of the major parts 
of the Remount Service, one will always be approached 
by those who wish your favour, and when one is 
purchasing in large numbers or dealing in large 
payments the temptation may be great—so great that 
to my knowledge some have succumbed. Curiously 
enough, every one of them, I believe, died in poverty. 
The usual offer was £1 a head for those we bought, 
and many years ago the dealers on the other side of 
the “‘ herring pond ” could only conjecture that others 
were paying more, for they could not believe that we 
were above that kind of thing. In Canada and the 
U.S.A., when the people like and respect one their 
hospitality is wonderful, and I mention this for the 
reason that it is desirable to avoid giving offence, 
because it reflects rather badly on our people. It 
has been my lot to meet and know most of the dealers 
over there, and when they wish to bribe one they make 
no bones about it, but if they or their friends offer 
hospitality it is extended because they like you and 
not with an ulterior motive. Therefore, to those 
who may be sent over there I would urge the display 
of discretion for the sake of obliterating the prejudice 
against us in some quarters on account of our possible 
lack of certain characteristics that are agreeable to 
those in whose land we are working. 

While on the subject of duty abroad, one should not 
forget to call on the British Consul, or whoever may 
be our representative. He may be of great assistance 
in advising about the law governing veterinary 
practice. For instance, it may not be generally known 
to our members that the laws vary in different states ; 
in one state or country there may be no restrictions, 
but in others they are rigid and enforced. In New 
York, I believe, it is laid down that “‘ Any person 
or persons acting as, or in the capacity of a veterinarian, 
or a veterinarian who has not passed the State Board 
of Veterinary Examiners and is not registered and 
licensed to practice by the Prothonotary of the county 
may be subject to a fine of 50 dollars a day for every 
day of practice and a penalty of not more than 250 
dollars, one year in jail or both, for the First Offence.” 
The penalty goes up to 1,000 dollars and two years 
in jail for subsequent offences. I remember that 
rasping a horse’s teeth cost one of our members 50 
dollars, so it is advisable to know how one stands in 
relation to the law. I overcame the difficulty by 
making the acquaintance of the most popular veterin- 
arian in the place, and through his good offices 
I was duly appointed a Deputy State Veterinari»n. 
In acknowledgment of that I was in honour bound 
not to do any practice other than that in connection 
with my military duty. The Canadian and American 
veterinarians will generally be found to be the “ salt 
of the earth ” and anxious to help one in every way. 
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] take this opportunity of saying that I shall never 
forget their kindness to me. 

If I may be permitted to do so, I should like to say 
a word about the appointment of purchasers and 
veterinary surgeons. Many a purchaser has been 
appointed on little or no other qualification than the 
reputation of being a “‘ hunting man.” It has been 
my privilege to meet many who were not only men of 
charm and tact and with plenty of common sense, 
but excellent judges of horses for military service ; 
others were not, and the general opinion was that they 
should never have been appointed. I submit that 
every purchaser should meet with approval in respect 
of his personality, and then should pass a board of 
examiners prior to his appointment ; there have been 
instances where the purchaser has been “ carried ” 
by the veterinary surgeon who so seldom reaps any 
reward. Likewise the veterinary surgeon should 
submit to an examination before appointment. This 
is far more important to-day than it was in the past, 
for the simple reason that relatively few of us have 
had much practical experience of horse practice 
and less of examination for soundness and service- 
ability. Recent personal observation has impressed 
me with the necessity for both purchasers and 
veterinary surgeons giving proof of their ability to 
discharge their duties in a satisfactory manner. I have 
been given to understand that some of our members 
on purchasing duty had but little experience outside 
of canine and feline practice, and that another had to 
read up the subject before he started work. This 
is not only all wrong, but eminently unfair to the troops 
to whom the horses are allotted. 

One must also go beyond the question of qualifica- 
tions with regard to purchasing: as it was in the 
Great War, it is likely to be in this one for those 
who are sent abroad on Remount duty and it is 
advisable to find men who have experience of dealing 
with large numbers of animals because they may be 
required for the establishment of depots to receive 
the animals purchased, for making the arrangements 
for feeding and watering, shipping to embarkation 
depots, arranging for “stop overs,” hospital and 
veterinary arrangements en route and many other 
details necessary for successful operations. The 
purchasing veterinary surgeon will advise the pur- 
chasing officer with regard to the site of the depot, 
water supply, etc., and the arrangements for applying 
the mallein test and preventive treatment for prevalent 
diseases. ‘The veterinary surgeon will get the bulk 
of the work even though he and the purchaser are 
friends and work happily together, and if either of 
them believes that he will have the organisation and 
personnel of home establishment he is likely to get a 
tude awakening. This, despite the fact that they 
will not have to deal with such large numbers of horses 
and mules as in the Great War, when we were called 
on to buy from 200 to 250 horses, or 300 mules— 
our biggest day totalled 438—a day. Each one was 
malleined and injected against shipping fever at the 
time of purchase. 

A word about preventive treatment may not be out 
of place here. Always test the value of the agents 
available by the use of controls and the prevalence 
of disease. Like many others in the Great War, 
I believed a certain vaccine to be most efficacious 
until I put it to the test. It was to all practical pur- 
poses useless and I advised its discontinuance : there 
was no change in the mortality or amount of sickness. 
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It may be, of course, that purchasing takes place 
within a short distance of a reception depot, and in 
that case the purchasing veterinary surgeon has only 
to see the horses shipped to it. If, however, horses 
are bought at distant points depots are established 
in the districts. Even with only 2,000 to 3,000 
animals on hand it means an early start in order to 
ride the pastures, see to the feeding and water, cut 
out the casualties, take them to hospital and do what 
professional work can be done before leaving to 
commence buying, say, at 10 a.m. Knock off for 
lunch at 12 to 1 and continue until the number required 
has been bought. Once more to the pastures and 
hospital and if one gets home for a bath and food by 
8 or 9 p.m., one is lucky. If, therefore, anyone goes 
abroad on Remount duty believing it will be a “‘ joy 
ride,” he is apt to find it is a real job of hard work. 

A final word on the subject. Be firm but not 
aggressive. If it is necessary to reject animals, do not 
hesitate to do so and be prepared to give a sound 
reason for doing it. On one occasion at Atlanta, 
Georgia, over 11,000 mules were brought up for 
inspection during the six days we arranged to be there ; 
I passed about 800 only in spite of threats to fill one 
with lead and to do many unpleasant things. When 
the dealers stopped showing mules and I could be heard, 
I gave them three minutes to make up their minds 
about continuing the inspection and intimated that 
once I put on my coat the inspection would terminate. 
I may say that had we been in the least aggressive 
we would have been lucky to have escaped with our 
lives. I quote this one incident to impress the 
necessity for tact, riding a straight line and sticking to 
one’s principles. 

The PURCHASER may be an officer or a civilian. 
It is his duty to make all the arrangements in accordance 
with his instructions, and in so far as possible carry 
out Remount Regulations. He is responsible for the 
animals being up to specifications, for their condition, 
tractability and manners. 

The VETERINARY SURGEON is responsible for the 
age, soundness and freedom from evidence of con- 
tagious and infectious disease. Usually the purchaser 
and veterinary surgeon work in harmony, as indeed 
they should, and help each other for the common 
good. There are occasions, however, when such 
happy relations do not obtain, and one interferes 
with the duty of the other; generally the fault lies 
with the purchaser in trying to override the opinion 
of the veterinary surgeon on a point of unsoundness ; 
he may attempt to buy the horse regardless of advice. 
Such cases have ended in my favour when I insisted 
that a note should be made on form B88 to the effect 
that the horse suffered from , was unfit for 
military duty and that a note of the matter would be 
sent to Headquarters by the veterinary surgeon. 
Some of our members at first make the mistake of 
assuming that they are in a position to give orders and 
overlook the fact that they are acting only in an 
advisory capacity, and that they can protect themselves 
in the manner indicated. 

The two officers should, in my opinion, work side 
by side instead of the veterinary surgeon being perhaps 
around a corner. He should train his eye to the 
detection of irregularities of movement and to taking 
in contours. By this means he will very often be able 
to tell whether a horse will meet his requirements, 
before it reaches the inspection point, and if not 
he can signal for it to be taken away, so saving time 
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that is valuable when doing a big day’s work; this 
method, of course, being agreeable to the purchaser. 
While the latter is looking a horse over the veterinary 
surgeon can age it, examine the eyes and cast his eye 
round for unsoundness which, if at all evident, he can 
examine more closely if the horse is otherwise approved. 
It may then be ridden and tested for its wind. Mules 
are only trotted for soundness and grunted for wind. 
Any doubt about being quiet in harness is put to the 
test, but this is seldom applied because one soon 
knows by the way they handle and the presence of 
harness marks. As substitution is one of the “‘ tricks of 
the game,”’ everything connected with the inspection 
should be in sight of the inspectors. There should be a 
pen for permanent rejects, another for temporary 
rejects, and another for animals accepted. The 
branding should also be done where it can be 
seen, so that light branding with the object of 
substitution cannot be done. Usually the description 
is given to the clerk by the veterinary surgeon. 
There is a rule laid down in Remount Regulations 
that, with the greatest respect, I submit should be 
deleted, viz., “That horses of any age from five 
years old upwards, provided they are fit for one 
month’s service in the field,” should be accepted. 
Who can say? It appears to me that the rule 
is apt to lead to giving the benefit of the doubt to 
conditions that are likely to cause trouble in the 
event of strenuous work, and so long as sound youngish 
horses are obtainable, the others should definitely 
be rejected. Very extensive experience of Receiving 
Depots and Embarkation Depots in time of war, has 
shown all too clearly that old-standing pathological 
conditions of bones, joints, tendons and ligaments 
will often not endure the usual galloping in pastures 
and the strain that is associated with transporta- 
tion by rail or ship. It, therefore, follows that the 
rigours of active service, particularly in bad weather 
and worse road conditions, soon attack the weak spot 
and lameness follows. Again, when cleaning up after 
peace has been restored, one sees the result of leniency 
at the time of purchase. Here I may be forgiven 
for a word or two about the stamina of some horses 
and particularly of the “good old mule.” Prior 
to the passing of the Exportation of Animals Bill 
introduced by Mr. A. E. Radford, m.P., I was asked 
to report on the old war animals in Belgium, and 
subsequently I was retained to report on the organisa- 
tion dealing with the matter and to buy as many as 
possible. Most of the horses and mules were in a very 
pitiful—even dreadful—condition, and their survival 
after so many years is a monument to their hardiness. I 
met with some that I bought in 1914. The condition 
of those poor brutes on the whole is a national disgrace. 
Some, of course, were in good condition and as sound 
in limb as the day they were born. 

Good legs and feet are essential, and any pathological 
conditions of joints, tendons and ligaments furnishes 
sound grounds on which to reject an animal. Con- 
tracted feet that are sound and reasonably amenable 
to expansion by simple treatment and a period without 
shoes or only with tips, may have favourable considera- 
tion. One must not mistake for such the natural 
narrowness of the hoof at the heel of some light horses 
bred in hilly districts, sandy plains, etc. If the 
subject with contracted feet is in the least degree 
“ feeling ” when trotted on a hard road it should be 
rejected. The same applies to odd feet and any 
enlargement about the coronet, as well as to pathological 


conditions of the hocks. Unsoundness of wind should 
not be given any consideration except in heavy 
draught horses of good class that can be earmarked 
for slower work if necessary, such as Rail Head 
transport. Many no doubt will disagree with me with 
regard to defective sight. It is well to reject riding 
horses for the reason that good sight is more importaiit 
to them than to draught animals. I would far rather 
pass a good, strong horse or mule with one sound 
eye than one with trouble below the knee. Weakness 
of the back or hind quarters should never be given 
the least consideration and care should be taken 
with regard to weak backs as a sequel of influenza. 
It is far better to overlook a little lack in conformation 
or quality than to start with an animal that is not 
reasonably sound in the back and hind quarters, 
when one knows that the last ounce of strength 
and endurance may be demanded at any moment 
in a crisis. Cavalry horses and gun horses and 
mules should be of the best quality obtainable. On 
no account should an animal with the least evidence 
of contagious or infectious disease be passed, and, 
moreover, when two or three of a shipment have, e.g., 
signs of shipping fever or strangles, the whole 
shipment should be isolated and not brought up 
for inspection until the veterinary surgeon gives 
permission. 'To pass such animals means more work 
and worry to the veterinary surgeon and purchaser if 
they are also running a depot, and it is eminently unfair 
to those at the Reception Depot, apart from one’s duty 
in respect of public funds. Horses and mules that are 
wind suckers, weavers, etc., should also be rejected. 
They are a curse in the lines. Vicious animals and 
those difficult to handle should also be rejected, 
having regard to the lack of education of the youngster. 
I have known many men to be seriously injured from 
such brutes and to purchase them is most reprehensible. 
The average soldier is not an experienced horseman, 
and I regard it as a criminal act to send such animals to 
him. A word may be interpolated here about the 
Californian team mule. He is a fine, big, strong, active 
animal and as “ hard as a door nail,” but unless one 
knows how to handle them (which we do not) or rather, 
deal with them and work them, they are “ sudden 
death.”” They are quite unfit for our service despite 
their magnificent working and staying powers. I take 
the view that if a purchaser insists on buying a vicious 
animal, the veterinary surgeon is justified in con- 
demning it on the ground that it is not reasonably 
safe for him to make a satisfactory examination. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to point out that 
dealers are much the same all the world over. When 
they discover that one knows one’s job, will give 
them a square deal and will only take animals reason- 
ably within the specifications, they are not foolish 
enough to lay out their capital on “‘ chancy ”’ animals, 
and, therefore, they will play the game, if only because 
it is good business to do so. The gipsy type is an 
exception. Almost from the first inspection they will 
try out every trick of the trade and the veterinary 
surgeon should be awake to these :- plugging the 
nostrils with sponge, waste, etc., to stop discharges, 
doping intractable horses with sedatives, giving various 
concoctions to disguise “‘ broken wind,”’ “ levelling ” 
lame horses, covering patches of skin disease, washing 
out the mouths of “ tooth” cases with disinfectants 
and deodorants, applying or doping with morphia 
or opium for eye defects and so on, ad infinitum. 
Care should be taken with regard to malformed 
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mouths and defective teeth. I find the best way 
to deal with the average “tricky’”’ contractor 
when buying in large numbers, or from dealers 
of this type who frequently supply horses is to 
make them feel ashamed of themselves by a quiet 
remark to the effect that you thought better of them 
and trusted them not to let it happen again. 

Mange amongst horses and mules is verily a curse. 
My advice to a veterinary surgeon on purchasing 
duty is to reject every case of suspected mange and 
direct in-contacts. This will often lead to argument 
(if one allows it) but refuse to carry on the inspection 
of the animals to be shown rather than give way. 
We who have had the sickening experience of mange 
know the trouble, expense and worry it entails. 
Glanders and farcy are seldom met with in these days, 
but the veterinary surgeon at home and abroad in 
time of war must be on the alert for their appearance. 
Drastic measures are necessary. 

A word or two about shipping horses and mules 
may be of some help to those who have not had 
experience of this work, and have not seen the dire 
result of allowing one mild case of contagious disease, 
such as shipping fever or glanders, to go aboard ship. 
During the time I was in veterinary charge at New 
Orleans and other Embarkation Depots, every animal 
was carefully examined before it was passed for the 
next shipment. They were scrutinised in the pens 
prior to passing into the alleys leading to the runways 
to the ship and a veterinary surgeon scrutinised them 
as they were led aboard, for by that time the bustling 
about disclosed the presence of any nasal discharge. 
If a case appeared it was immediately brought ashore. 
At that period we were shipping up to 7,000 animals 
a week, usually 1,000 to a load, with a mortality 
seldom as high as 1 per cent. When buying was 
resumed, and I went back to that duty, my successor 
utterly disregarded our routine based on results, and 
allowed one horse with nasal discharge to be shipped 
between decks. The ship lay at anchor during the night, 
and by noon every one of the 250 horses on that deck 
was sick. I believe over 200 died before port was 
reached. One case of glanders that manifested 
itself in a mule a few days after sailing was responsible 
for the loss of nearly 300 animals. I would advise 
that a post-mortem examination be made of every case 
of pneumonia in mules, for the reason that acute 
glanderous pneumonia was, and probably still is, 
common in hot weather, and life aboard ship favours it. 

Although it is the special duty of those who are in 
charge of the transportation of animals by rail or sea, 
the veterinary surgeon should carefully study the 
arrangements and general conditions, not only for 
the sake of his own particular work, but in the interests 
of those who have to take charge of the animals 
after they have passed from his care. He should draw 
attention to anything that may be detrimental to the 
health, condition or comfort of the animals, or opposed 
to the best and safest means of transport. He cannot 
be too particular about the cleanliness and disinfection 
of the means of transport, especially if there is an 
outbreak of contagious disease in the country—a point 
he should watch with interest for the sake of keeping 
mortality to the lowest possible degree. Those 
who have not had practical experience in this work 
may believe that the foregoing advice is impracticable 
and far-fetched. True, determination and never 
relaxing the requirements demanded from contractors, 
railway and shipping companies are essential, but 
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| BRUCELLA ABORTUS 


J. D. PATERSON 


VETERINARY DEPARTMENT, Souru-EasTERN 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, WYE, KENT 


It is recognised that Br. abortus shows a preference 
for certain media with respect to its growth require- 
ments. Agar containing extract of liver is used 
extensively and has been found to be superior to most 
other media. In this laboratory, at any rate, it has 
not hitherto been considered necessary to use 
specially enriched media for primary isolation. 
However, the following account of a strain of 
Br. abortus (hereinafter termed 550) will show that 
the usual laboratory procedure of cultivating on liver 
agar, or other unenriched media, may not provide the 
necessary growth requirements for all strains of this 
organism. 

When carrying out the bacteriological examination 
of aborted foetuses in this laboratory, it is customary 
among other things, to inoculate stomach contents 
on to plain liver agar slopes and on to a liver agar 
slope containing defibrinated blood in the condensa- 
tion water or alternatively on to a blood agar slope, 
these latter being done to provide for the growth 
requirements of V. foetus if that be present. 

Strain 550 was isolated first from the stomach 
contents of an aborted foetus. Examination of 
cultures after incubation at 37° C. for five days in 
10 per cent. CO, revealed a growth of apparently 
pure culture only on a blood agar slope, the other 
media having remained sterile. Microscopic examina- 
tion of stained smears showed a small Gram-negative 
cocco-bacillus, consistent in its morphology, showing 
no evidence of pleomorphism or polymorphism, 


they will all come into line. Again it may be regarded 
in the light of being too particular when one insists 
on cleanliness and disinfection of outlying barns 
used as collecting centres by agents of the contractors. 
Recollection of the fact of the arrival of one train 
with several loads of horses or mules (20 to 25 to the 
load apparently in perfect health when loaded 24 to 
36 hours prior to arrival) in which the mortality varied 
from 100 per cent. to not lower than 30 per cent. 
certainly brings it home that the very greatest care must 
be taken to prevent contagious disease being intro- 
duced to the animals in our charge. Such a scourge 
passed through the southern part of the U.S.A. during 
the Great War. Apparently it was due to a highly 
active form of pneumococcus. The losses to dealers 
and farmers were colossal. 

A final word about horses and mules bred on 
ranches or the prairies. Many of them have never 
tasted grain, seem to have no idea of its use, and will 
stand over feeds of oats for days without attempting 
to eat them. It is, therefore, necessary to keep 
observation on horses and mules from such places, 
and induce them to take grain by mixing it with less 
and less hay or alfalfa. The veterinary surgeon 
should do all in his power to arrange for the acclimatisa- 
tion of the animals by keeping the veterinary surgeons 
at other points advised of anything that may be helpful 
in that as well as in other matters—it is all for 
common good. 
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acid fast to 1 in 20 acetic acid when stained with 
dilute carbol fuchsin and specifically agglutinable by 
Br. abortus antiserum. Cultures were dried and 
stored in vacuo over P,O, for further examination. 

In accordance with the usual routine practice, two 
guinea-pigs were inoculated with material from the 
stomach of the foetus and these were killed after an 
interval of one month, blood being collected from each 
for agglutination test. "The sera of these guinea-pigs 
showed a titre of 1 in 80. Cultures made from their 
spleens on to liver agar slopes failed to show growth 
after incubation at 37° C. for five days in 10 per cent. 
CO,. In an attempt to obtain growth, inocula 
taken from these tubes which had already been 
incubated were sown on to blood agar ; after a similar 
period of incubation in CO, no growth was observed. 

Organisms were obtained from dried culture for 
the further investigation of strain 550. Again it 
was demonstrated that the organism would grow 
in primary culture only on enriched media. Four 
guinea-pigs were inoculated with a suspension of the 
organism and a rabbit was used for the preparation 
of a specific serum. 

After one month’s duration the guinea-pigs were 
killed and examined ; their sera agglutinated a known 
strain of Br. abortus to titres of 1 in 1,280, 640, 320 

and 320 respectively. Cultures on plain liver agar 
from the spleens of these animals showed no growth 
after incubation in CO, for five days, whereas blood 
agar slopes and serum agar slopes, with similar 
inocula, all showed good growth. The liver agar 
slopes were incubated for a further period of four days 
(mine days in all) but remained sterile. It was 
ascertained that this organism would grow on plain 
liver agar after recovery from the guinea-pigs, but only 
at the third and subsequent generations. Good 
growth of the third generation was also observed on 
liver blood agar, liver serum agar and a slight growth 
on heart agar. A few minute colonies were noticed 
on liver blood agar after aerobic incubation for six days. 

By the usual cross-absorption tests it was shown 
that this strain was antigenically similar to an ordinary 
smooth strain of Br. abortus, the reduction of agglu- 
tinin titre after absorption being similar in both cases 
with suspensions of both organisms. This fact is 
demonstrated in the accompanying table. 


TABLE SHOWING THE ANTIGENIC SIMILARITY BETWEEN 
“a Known Strain oF Br. abortus AND STRAIN 550 


‘Tested 


Absorbed 
Serum. - With. Against. Titre. 
550 — 550 1: 1024 
550 —_— Abortus 1: 1024 
Abortus — Abortus 1: 1024 
Abortus —_ 550 1: 1024 
550 550 550 1: 64 
., 550 Abortus 550 1: 64 
_ Abortus Abortus Abortus 1: 16 
Abortus 550 Abortus 1:16 


The fact that a strain of Br. abortus exists which, on 
primary isolation, exhibited special growth require- 
ments, is of little importance except in so far as it 
proffers the possibility of the usual method of bacterio- 
logical examination for Br. abortus being inadequate. 
It has been proved that there was one such strain and 
the possibility arises that this may not be an isolated 
case. Therefore, in the routine examination for field 
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THE NEW FUNDS FOR COLONIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


N our issue of February 24th we printed 

extracts from the announcement made by 
Government upon funds to be provided for de- 
velopment in the Colonies. In view of the great 
importance of this announcement we are giving 
further extracts in this issue. That such large 
sums are to be found in war-time displays the 
urgency and importance which are attached to the 
schemes envisaged. 

The funds, of course, will have to finance all 
manner of improvements and the problems will 
vary in the different Colonies. In many of these 
territories the livestock industry is of great value 
and in some, indeed, the life of the 
indigenous peoples is so intimately bound up 
with livestock that the betterment and advancement 
of the former may well be said to be almost im- 
possible without a corresponding improvement in 
the latter. It may be assumed, therefore, that 
considerable sums will be available for this work. 
We know that veterinarians working in the 
Colonies have long studied schemes of livestock 
improvement which could not be carried out for 
reason of lack of funds and staff. The oppor- 
tunity which has now arisen we are sure will be 
welcomed by them with great enthusiasm. 

Real progress is impossible unless it is based 
upon carefully collected data and authentic inform- 
ation, which can only be obtained by systematic 
investigation. The provision of an additional half 
a million pounds a year for research ought to make 
such an investigation possible and we sincerely hope 
that veterinary research will receive its due share of 
this new support. To convert the indigenous 
stock of, say, African territories gradually into 
herds and flocks of greatly enhanced economic 
value for the general welfare of the peoples is a 
task of considerable magnitude which will require 
the most careful forethought and adequate plan- 
ning. It is fortunate that at this juncture the 
veterinary profession has again a representative «t 
the Colonial Office to advise in this planning. |! 
the animals themselves are to be improved, by 
better breeding,,methods control of diseas:, 
so must the grazing and foodstuffs necessary for 
their sustenance and the general conditions «' 
their maintenance. 

We cannot help but feel assured that members 
of our profession are destined to play a vital pe 
in the developments contemplated. We are certai> 


strains of this organism, it is suggested that enriche:: 
media should be included in order to provide agains: 


this contingency. 
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that veterinarians in responsible authority will 
prove equal to the tasks which lie before them and 
will fully vindicate themselves, as never before, by 
the real value of the services which they can render 
in this new urge to Empire development. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND HORSE- 
BREEDING: A SHORT-SIGHTED 
CHANGE OF POLICY 


OR generations it has been recognised that 

the climate and soil of the British Isles are 
peculiarly well-suited for the breeding and devel- 
opment of horses of all classes renowned for their 
stamina. For this reason the trade in the export 
of breeding stock from the British Isles assumed 
large proportions. It has been established that 
after two or three generations the progeny of these 
exported animals bred in other lands exhibit a 
change of type and loss of stamina. As a conse- 
quence, the foreigner was compelled to return 
continually to these isiands for fresh blood in the 
form of sires and mares, to maintain in other 
countries horses of the necessary quality. In fact, 
it is only in these islands that the foundation of 
the best studs can be produced. 

For many years the breeding and exporting of 
horses from this country was a huge business. It 
was one of the fundamental mainstays of our 
farmers; the price received for one or more horses 
sold annually by the tenant farmer was specially 
allocated to meet the rent demands. Official en- 
couragement was given to horse breeding by 
successive Governments, in the form of grants paid 
through the various Horse Societies. Thus the 
Government recognised the vital economic ad- 
vantages to the agricultural community and the 
country as a whole, by preserving the various 
breeds of horses for home use and for our export 
trade. Recently the Government policy has 
changed; the grants are being withheld, and the 
inevitable result of this most unfortunate decision 
must be that the horse population of this country 
will be seriously depleted. The Government, on 
the one hand, is most anxious to increase the 
amount of arable land for the production of home- 
grown foods, yet, on the other hand, it is with- 
holding the support necessary to maintain the 
requisite number of horses for the working of the 
land. Most agriculturalists admit that much of 
the land now being ploughed can only be worked 
by horses, as owing to the nature of the soil 
it cannot well be worked by mechanical tractors. 

This scheme of grants for horse breeding 
provided for the payment of premiums for 
stallions to breeders in order to encourage the 


breeding of the best type of horse. At the moment 


we are all well aware that owing to the withdrawal 
of grants for light horse breeding, difficulties have 


been experienced in the requisitioning of a suf- 
ficient number of horses of the right type for army 
purposes. Nowadays there is less choice for the. 
impressment officers, with the result that many 
high-priced animals were commandeered for the 
army recently. 

Owing to the prevailing high cost of petrol and 
the increased motor taxation, the demand for the 
transport horse is growing and owing to the 
Government’s policy of greatly increasing the 
amount of arable land in the country, the demand 
for horses for farm work will undoubtedly expand. 

For a few years past the supply of horses in this 
country has not been sufficient to meet the demand 
for trade purposes. Heavy draught horses from 
Belgium and light draught horses from Poland 
have had to be imported to meet the requirements 
of our large towns for transport horses. This fact 
alone would indicate that it would be sound policy 
on the part of the Government to increase the 
grants for horse breeding in the country rather 
than to discontinue them. The horse still main- 
tains a useful and economic position, not only on 
farms but for general transport work. The grants 
for heavy horse breeding were first allocated in 
1914-15 and, as a result of State support, the type 
of heavy draught horse bred in this country over 
the past 25 years has very much improved. 


CLINICAL COMMUNICATION 


Tuberculosis of the Fetlock Joint .- 


FRANK CHAMBERS, O.B.E., F.R.c.v.s., 
WOLVERHAMPTON 


The subject of this note was a three-year-old 
Shorthorn heifer. She had been to the bull several 
times, but had always proved barren. The cowman 
noticed that one of the quarters of the udder was much 
enlarged and he had used the usual farm remedies 
for the treatment of mastitis. When I saw her she 
was very lame on the left fore fetlock, and there was 
considerable swelling around the fetlock joint. The 
foot was carefully examined for foul but nothing 
wrong was to be found there. The off hind quarter 
of the udder was much enlarged and the heifer 
exhibited signs of pain when the quarter was manipu- 
lated. Antiphlogistic measures were prescribed for 
the fetlock and an injection of stock mastitis vaccine 
administered. When seen again about four days 
later the lameness was much worse and emaciation 
very marked. Slaughter was advised and carried out. 

PosT-MORTEM FINDINGS.—The swelling around the 
fetlock joint was one mass of inspissated pus. It 
was difficult to say what structures were involved as the 
pus seemed to occupy a space between the bone and 
the skin. Most probably infection commenced in the 
tendon sheaths. Smears made from the pus and 
stained by Ziehl-Neelsen’s method showed acid-fast 
bacilli in large numbers—an average of about 50 in a 
field. 

Findings in the Carcase-—The lymph glands in all 
parts of the body were affected with tuberculosis, 
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and there was severe infection of the liver, spleen, 
mesentery, lungs and pleura. Although the heifer 
had never lactated, the quarter and supramammary 
gland were badly affected. 

On enquiry it was found that the mother of the heifer 
had been seized by the county authorities three weeks 
after birth of this heifer, and was found to be suffering 
from tuberculosis of the udder and lungs. 

No pathological lesions were evident in the repro- 
ductive system of the heifer to account for the sterility. 


I am indebted to Mr. G. Moon, m.R.c.v.s. for the 
photograph. 


COLONIAL SERVICE: SUCCESSFUL 
CANDIDATES 


The following is a list of the candidates selected for 
Colonial Veterinary Studentships and Colonial Veterinary 
Scholarships during 1939. Subject to vacancies being 
available holders of these scholarships or studentships 
are normally offered appointments in the Colonial Service 
after completing their course of training satisfactorily : — 


COLONIAL VETERINARY STUDENTSHIPS 


Bannister, G. L., B.v.sc., Toronto; Milne, A. H.., 
M.R.C.V.S., Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh; 
Newlands, H. W. C., m.r.c.v.s., Royal (Dick) Veterinary 
College, Edinburgh. 


COLONIAL VETERINARY SCHOLARSHIPS 


College, London. 


| 
| 


Weatherhead, G. _C., Cambridge and Royal Veterinary — 


IMPERIAL AID FOR COLONIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


Government Statement of Policy* 
REFORMS IN THE WEST INDIES+ 


I.—While the Royal Commission have been investi- 
gating the situation in the West Indies (vide infra) the 
Government have been examining the position in the 
Colonial Empire generally. In view of the importance 
both of the terms of the survey of colonial policy 
embodied in the Government announcement and of 
the decision to provide funds for Colonial development, 
we give below extended extracts from the statement. 


“The time has now come to announce the Govern- 
ment’s policy on the broad questions of development 
and welfare in the Colonial Empire. Though the 
unhappy intervention of war may inevitably affect the 
rate of advance, the Government propose to proceed 
with their policy of development as far and as fast as 
the exigencies of the times permit... . 

“The primary aim of Colonial policy is to protect 
and advance the interests of the inhabitants of the 
Colonies (in which term are included for the purpose 
of this statement Protectorates and Mandated Terri- 
tories). Much has already been accomplished, but 
there is room for further active development of the 
natural resources of the various territories so as to 
provide their people with improved standards of life. 
Some of the Colonies can make, and have made, great 
progress in strengthening their economic pos‘tions 
without recourse to outside help ; and they are improv- 
ing, as time goes on, the social services that minister 
to the well-being of the people as a whole. In some 
territories larger revenues could be raised without 
injustice by adjustment of taxation ; and considerably 
heavier local taxation has in fact been accepted in most 
of the Colonies since the outbreak of war. An improve- 
ment of the Government machinery and a reinforce- 
ment of the personnel of the development services 
would in many Colonies result in more successful 
economic expansion. 

“* Nevertheless, if full and balanced development is 
to be obtained, and if Colonial Governments are to be 
placed in a position to maintain administrative, tech- 
nical and social services at proper standards, some 
assistance from outside is necessary at this stage. 
Few of the Colonies have the good fortune to possess 
substantial mineral wealth, and in comparatively few 
are there manufacturing industries of any magnitude. 
The majority are wholly, or almost wholly, dependent 
on the more limited resources derived from agriculture. 
The value of agricultural products varies widely from 
year to year as conditions fluctuate in the world 
market, with the result that Colonial revenues provide 
an unreliable basis for a policy of steady development. 
In some cases the position is aggravated by a heavy 
burden of indebtedness. However able their Govern- 
ment, however efficient their economic administration 


[*Statement of Policy on Colonial Development and 
Welfare. Presented by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies to Parliament, February, 1940. (Cmd. 6175.) 
H.M. Stationery Office, 2d. net. 

tWest India Royal Commission, 1938-39. Recom- 
mendations. Presented by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies to Parliament, February, 1940. ((Cmd. 6174.) 
H.M. Stationery Office, 6d. net.] 
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many Colonies cannot finance out of their own 
resources the research and survey work, the schemes 
of major capital enterprise, and the expansion of 
administrative or technical staffs which are necessary 
for their full and vigorous development. Nor can 
they always afford, in the absence of such development, 
an adequate standard of health and education services. 

“Much has been done towards remedying the 
situation. It is not merely that when Colonial Govern- 
ments have faced deficits in the past they have received 
assistance from the United Kingdom Exchequer, 
which has amounted during the last ten years to 
£12,000,000. More important, a Colonial Develop- 
ment Fund was established by an Act of 1929, for 
financing by grant or loan various schemes for economic 
development in the Colonies. Each year considerable 
payments have been made from the Fund, totalling 
some £5,000,000 altogether over the past decade, 
while commitments for the future amount to an 
additional £ 1,600,000. 

“The Government now propose to invite Parliament 
to approve an extension of this policy, and to remove 
certain limiting and hampering conditions that are 
attached to expenditure from the existing Fund. The 
object in view when the Fund was constituted was 
‘to promote commerce with, or industry in, the 
United Kingdom,’ an end which it was hoped to 
achieve by assisting the development of agriculture 
and industry in the Colonies. Certain specific objects 
on which expenditure could be incurred were enumer- 
ated. Other objects of no less importance were not 
included ; for example, education (apart from technical 
education) was outside the scope of the Act. The 
emphasis was throughout on material development. 
The intention of the Act was primarily to provide 
assistance towards capital schemes, though assistance 
towards recurrent expenditure was not in terms 
excluded. This intention has been followed, and 
grants towards recurrent expenditure have not normally 
been authorised ; when occasionally they have been 
given, they have been made for short periods only. 
The existence of the Fund has not involved any 
departure from the old principle that a Colony should 
have only those services which it can afford to maintain 
out of its own resources. This principle now calls for 
revision, and the Government propose that in appro- 
priate cases money from the new sources which they 
have it in mind to provide should be made available for 
the maintenance of important works or services over 
a substantial period of years. 

“They propose to introduce legislation to replace 
the Colonial Development Fund, which is limited to 
a maximum of £1,000,000 a year, by new arrangements 
providing in a new Vote in the Estimates for assistance 
to Colonial Governments* up to a maximum of 
£5,000,000 a year for ten years. This assistance will 
be available not only for schemes involving capital 
expenditure necessary for Colonial development in the 
widest sense but also for helping to meet recurrent 
expenditure in the Colonies on certain services such 
as agriculture, education, health and housing. In 
planning expenditure from this new source the Govern- 
ment will enlist the help of a Colonial Development 
and Welfare Advisory Committee, which will be com- 
posed partly of official and partly of unofficial members. 


*The arrangements now contemplated will apply also 
to the three High Commission Territories in South Africa 
which fall within the sphere of the Dominions Office. . 


“The subject of research calls for separate treatment. 
Hitherto expenditure on various forms of Colonial 
research has received assistance from the Colonial 
Development Fund, but the Government feel it desir- 
able that special arrangements should be made in future 
for giving assistance of this nature. They have had 
access in the past, in dealing with questions of Colonial 
research, to the advice of scientific and technical 
experts in this country ; but they are anxious to place 
the system on a wider and more regular basis, and they 
consider that this object can best be achieved by the 
establishment of a Colonial Research Advisory Com- 
mittee and by the allocation of a separate sum for 
Colonial research up to a maximum of £500,000 a 
year. In reaching this decision they had in mind the 
proposal for special provision for research made by 
Lord Hailey in his ‘ African Survey,’ and they take 
this opportunity of acknowledging their debt to him 
for the suggestion. 


“The intention is that the sums of £5,000,000 and 
£500,000 a vear respectively should be specified in the 
proposed legislation as maximum figures. It is not 
expected that, in either case, this scale of expenditure 
will be attained at once ; indeed it is improbable that 
conditions will permit of its being reached at any time 
during the war. In any event it must take time to 
frame careful plans of development and research on 
the scale that will now be possible, and to translate 
such plans into full practical operation. These | 
maximum figures have been reached after estimating 
what expenditure seems desirable and practicable for 
a reasonable period of years ahead. They will be 
subject to review from time to time, and should 
experience show that they are insufficient it will always 
be open to Parliament to increase them. So far as 
concerns the provision for development and welfare, 
the position will have to be reviewed before the expiry 
of the initial ten-year period. 


“Tt will be noted that these measures of assistance 
by the taxpayers of the United Kingdom will be 
extended without distinction not only to all British 
Colonies and Protectorates, but also to all the terri- 
tories administered by the Government under the 
Mandatory system. 


“The first emphasis in this much enlarged policy 
of Colonial development will be on the improvement 
of the economic position of the Colonies. That is the 
primary requirement, upon which advance in other 
directions is largely consequential. It is by economic 
development that Colonies will be placed in a position 
to devote their resources, to the maximum extent 
possible, to- the provision of those Government and 
other services which the interests of their people 
demand. Assistance from United Kingdom funds 
should be effectively related to what the Colonies can 
do for themselves. For this purpose it is essential 
that there should be co-ordination of effort on the part 
both of the Government at home and of the Colonial 
Governments. Proper machinery and adequate per- 
sonnel both for planning and for carrying out plans 
should be established in the United Kingdom as well 
as in each of the Colonies, and there should be a regular 
liaison between the authorities at home and overseas. 
With these aims in view a certain expansion has taken 
place recently in the staff of the Colonial Office. An 
additional Assistant Under Secretary of State has been 
appointed. The Economic Department of the Office 
has been strengthened. . . . As regards co-operation 
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between the Government at home and the Govern- 
ments overseas, it has been a growing practice for 
members of the Colonial Office to visit Colonies either 
on special missions or for general consultation with 
the local authorities. The Secretary of State’s technical 
Advisers spend a considerable part of their time on 
tour in the Colonies, and heads of Departments in the 
Office also pay occasional visits overseas. The con- 
tacts so made are of value both to the Colonies and to 
the Colonial Office, and it may well be that the prepara- 
tion and execution of development programmes will 
make more regular travel desirable. 

“* In the Colonies the problems of development touch 
upon the work of officers in various departments, such 
as administrative officers, both at headquarters and in 
the districts, and the technical officers in the agricul- 
tural, veterinary, medical and other services. ‘There 
is a need for machinery to provide complete co- 
ordination between the efforts of these separate 
departmental staffs so as to ensure that development 
proceeds on a balanced and comprehensive plan. The 
Government do not suggest that there should be any 
uniform system of co-ordination throughout the 
Colonial Empire ; still less would they desire to impose 
any set pattern from Downing Street. It must be 
appreciated that the circumstances, resources and 
needs of individual territories respond to no common 
formula, and that no rigid uniformity is practicable or 
would be appropriate. Differing conditions between 
different territories will certainly require some variation 
in the methods of dealing with this problem. Never- 
theless, the need for co-ordination is clear, and it will 
be the object of the Government to ensure that Colonies 
are furnished, according to their several requirements, 
with adequate staff and machinery for this purpose. 

“* With the requisite financial assistance once assured, 
the Government would propose to invite Colonial 
Governments to prepare development programmes for 
a period of years ahead. In certain of the Colonies 
long-term programmes of development have already 
been drawn up and are in effective operation ; in 
others such programmes are in the course of prepara- 
tion ; it is the Government’s hope that all Colonial 
Administrations may find it possible to embark on 
long-range plans for necessary development. War 
conditions may retard to some extent the execution of 
such plans, but it is essential, as a preliminary to con- 
structive, comprehensive and consistent progress, that 
considered programmes should be drawn up without 
loss of time. ‘These programmes will then be con- 
sidered by the Colonial Office and the Advisory Com- 
mittees in London, who will be able to take a compre- 
hensive view of the proposals for the Colonial Empire 
as a whole. 

“ From London there will be assistance and guidance 
but no spirit of dictation. The new policy of develop- 
ment will involve no derogation from the rights and 
privileges of local legislatures, upon whom rests a large 
measure of responsibility for the improvement of 
conditions in their several territories and upon whose 
co-operation the Government count with confidence. 
The fact that a Colony receives assistance under the 
policy will not entail upon it the system of financial 
control which is now associated with the receipt of 
grants-in-aid. The whole effort will be one of collabora- 
tion between the authorities in the Colonies and those 
at home ; there must be ready recognition that con- 
ditions vary greatly from Colony to Colony, and that 
Colonial Governments, who best know the need of 


«heir own territories, should enjoy a wide latitude in 
the initiation and execution of policies, the primary 
purpose of which is to promote the prosperity and 
happiness of the peoples of the Colonial Empire.” 


IIl.—The document containing the recommenda- 
tions of the West India Royal Commission is prefaced 
with a correspondence in which Mr. MacDonald, the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, states the Govern- 
ment decision to defer publication of the full text of 
the Report. As, however, it is not intended to delay 
action in the spirit of the recommendations, the chief 
of these are published. 


The Commissioners preface their recommendations 
with the observation that there is a pressing need for 
large expenditure on social services and development 
which not even the least poor of the West Indian 
Colonies can hope to undertake from their own 
resources. They therefore recommend the establish- 
ment for this purpose of a West Indian Welfare Fund 
to be financed by an annual grant of £1,000,000 from 
the Imperial Exchequer for a period of 20 years, and 
of a special organisation to administer this fund under 
the charge of a comptroller. The objects of the Fund 
should be to finance schemes for the general improve- 
ment of education, the health services, housing and 
slum clearance, the creation of labour departments, 
the provision of social welfare facilities, and land 
settlement, apart from the cost of purchase of land. 

The new organisation should be set up within the 
West Indies but be independent of local Governments. 
Its head, the Comptroller of the West Indian Welfare 
Fund, should constantly review the social problems of 
the West Indies, be available to advise the colonial 
administrations on their problems, and submit an 
annual report which would help to focus public atten- 
tion in this country on progress in the West Indies. 
The Comptroller should be responsible to the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, and have the right of direct 
access to him. 

The ensuing recommendations concern, seriatim, 
provision of adequate social services in respect of 
education, public health (including the appointment 
of a Medical Adviser to the Comptroller of the West 
Indian Welfare Fund, unification of medical services 
and the creation of at least one school of hygiene), 
housing and labour. Economic problems are next 
made the subject of detailed proposals, and in a special 
section devoted to agriculture, the statement is made 
that ‘Agriculture is the principal source of sustenance 
and wealth in the West Indies and the standards of life 
must largely depend on the intensive use of the soil.” 

It is somewhat surprising, however, to realise that 
despite recommendation (h) in the section on Public 
Health, to the effect that, with a view to the provision 
of a better balanced diet for the population in general, 
the public health, agricultural and education depart- 
ments should co-operate closely, and that, to this end 
it will be necessary to increase the output of meat, 
milk, poultry, etc., no reference is made, in the section 
on Agriculture or elsewhere, to animal husbandry or 
animal health or indeed to the need for veterinary 
assistance or advice. This would seem to be a serious 
omission. 

Administrative reforms recommended include the 
appointment of an Inspector-General of Agriculture, 
who should not be a member of the staff of the Comp- 
troller of the West Indian Welfare Fund, but should 
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be readily available for consultation regarding any 
schemes under consideration by the Comptroller which 
have an agricultural bearing, the provision for holding 
agricultural conferences every two or three years, and 
the centralisation of all major research and investigation 
at the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture, which 
would thus add to its present functions the duty of 
serving as a research station for the West Indies. 

In announcing publication of the recommendations 
the Imperial Government say: “ After consultations 
with the West Indian Governors, the Government 
accept in principle the important proposal that there 
should be a central organisation, presided over by a 
comptroller and staffed with technical officers of high 
qualification, for planning, in consultation with the 
Administrations concerned, the further development 
of welfare services in the West Indies. ‘They also 
accept the proposal for the appointment of an inspector- 
general of agriculture for these Colonies. The exact 
relationship between the comptroller and the inspector- 
general, and between both officers and the authorities 
in the Celonies and at home, as well as the manner in 
which the money required for their work shall be made 
available, are matters for further consideration. "The 
Government are still consulting the West Indian 
Administrations on the other recommendations made 
by the Royal Commission. They are anxious to act 
as early as possible in the spirit of the recommendations 
as a whole, and the decisions on general colonial policy 
include provision for expenditure in the West Indies 
from the United Kingdom Exchequer on a scale 
approximating to the amount involved in the Com- 
mission’s recommendations for development and wel- 
fare. A further statement on policy in the West Indies 
will be made when the consultations now in progress 
have been concluded, but in the meantime the Govern- 
ment propose at once to provide a special sum of 
£350,000 for such schemes as can be begun immediately 
in certain of these Colonies.” 


PEDIGREE RECORDS 


The importance of insistence upon accuracy in the 
matter of pedigree records is stressed by the Farmer and 
Stockbreeder, which, in a recent editorial note, observes: 
“A primary function of every breed society is to main- 
tain the purity of its breed in accordance with its rules 
and to provide an accurate statement of the breeding of 
animals entered in its pedigree records. While this is 
only part of the work of the modern breed society, it is 
the foundation on which all effort is built. At one time 
or another it falls to the lot of most breed societies to 
take strong action in preserving the authenticity of its 
records. Yet it is a token of strength when a society 
takes action, such as the British Friesian Society has 
done during the past year, and it is salutary that the 
Council should state that such action has been called for 
and that it has actually been taken. A society is gener- 
ally content to take action quietly when irregularities 
arise. Nothing is heard of them in public, but if they 
cannot be dealt with otherwise the responsible party just 
disappears from records. Warning of such action has 
been declared by the British Friesian Council, and it may 
be noted by members of other societies. The Friesian 
Council has done a service to pedigree stock- breeding by 
its frankness as well as keeping its own house in order.” 

* * * 

The Council of the Royal Counties Agricultural Society 
at their annual meeting at Basingstoke decided to suspend 
all activities during the war. Sir William Dupree, last 
year’s President, has been re-elected to that office for the 
duration of the war. 


ABSTRACTS 


[CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. 
OF MUCOUS BURSAE OF CATTLE. (Trans. title.) 
F. (1939.) Deuts. tierdrztl, Wschr. 47. 
358-359 (2 figs.).] 

Bilateral chronic inflammatory enlargement of the 
trochanteric bursa in a four-year-old ox is described 
first. 

On the deep (reddish-grey) surface of the thickened 
walls were attached very numerous villi and occasional 
septa that produced loculation of the cavity. There 
was glairy red liquid in both sacs, and in addition, one 
contained 36 loose bodies. ‘These were smooth- 
surfaced structures, showing on section, a thin capsule 
enclosing homogeneous material. 

The outstanding histological feature was the 
hyalinisation of the fibrous connective tissue of the 
bursal wall and of the centres of the villi and loose 
bodies. There was peri-bursal fibrosis but infiltration 
by cells of an inflammatory type was entirely absent. 
However, the changes represent a late stage of an 
imflammatory response to trauma. The loose bodies 
apparently arose by detachment of villi. 

Laszl6 concludes with a brief description of the 
subcutaneous lipomatous bursae that occur over the 
coxal tuber of fat cattle. ‘These have no liquid content 
and are non-inflammatory. 

J. W. W. 


[THE VITAMIN G CONTENT OF SOME OIL PRESS 
CAKE MEALS AND RELATED PRODUCTS.  Suer- 
woop, F. W., Hatverson, J. O. J. Agric. Res. 58. 
787-794 (1 fig. 2 tabs. 18 refs.).] 

By feeding the vitamin B-complex-free basal ration 
of Sherwood and Halverson (¥. Agric. Res. 44. 849-860) 
with distilled water and an extract of rice polish to 
albino rats an assay was made of the vitamin G content 
of various foodstuffs. Linseed, peanut, cottonseed and 
soybean meals were found to be good sources of the 
vitamin, the values ranging from 2°5 to 5-9 Sharman- 
Boutquin units per gramme. The optimum length of 
the test period was about seven weeks. 

D. D. O. 


* * * * * 


[RABIES IN THE ARMY, 1938. Report. Vet. Bull. 

U.S. Army. 33. 133-134 (1 tab.).] 

A total of 6,303 dogs, 305 cats, and 12 monkeys were 
given single-dose anti-rabic vaccine during 1938. Four 
cases of rabies occurred subsequently. A number of 
cases in unvaccinated stray dogs are also recorded. 
One horse and one mule died of rabies at Fort William 
McKinley after being bitten by a rabid dog. The chief 
source of infection is the non-vaccinated stray or 
civilian-owned dog. 

D. D. O. 


[RABIES iy FOX. Yure, R. C. Vet. Bull. U.S. Army. 

33. 113. 

A case of rabies in a fox is described. The disease 
is prevalent among dogs in the district. The disease 
was of the “ furious” type, the fox jumping out at 
a man walking through the woods, and biting his boot 
before it was shot. Negri bodies were found on 
histological examination of the brain. 

D. D. O. 
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IN PARLIAMENT 
THe Home-Grown Foop CAMPAIGN 


In the House of Lords on Thursday of last week, Lord 
Denham, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Agriculture, in moving the second reading of the Agri- 
culture (Miscellaneous War Provisions) Bill, which had 
passed the House of Commons, described it as an excel- 
lent supplementary measure. Although in the last eight 
weeks or so we had had the most terribly unfavourable 
weather, out of the 1,500,000 acres of grassland scheduled 
to be ploughed up in England and Wales 1,300,000 acres 
had been chosen and scheduled by the county war agri- 
cultural executive committees, and a great proportion of 
that had been ploughed. Now, since the last few days 
of fine weather, ploughing was going on sometimes for 
22 and 23 hours a day—right through the night. 


The Government attached the greatest importance to 
the food production campaign, and realised to the full 
the many difficulties with which both farmers and farm 
workers were contending. All the efforts of the Govern- 
ment would be directed towards fixing a range of prices 
which, being adjusted from time to time, would enable 
farmers to pay a fair rate of wages to their employees 
and obtain a fair profit for themselves. 


THE 


Lorp HAstTINGs congratulated Lord Denham on the 
spirit of optimism he had shown, which, he said, was 
required in agriculture to-day to complete successfully 
the programme which the Government had laid down. 
It was a matter for congratulation that the Bill removed— 
he hoped for all time—that most desperate policy of the 
restriction of production. 


The bad weather of October and November had greatly 
retarded ploughing. They could only catch up with the 
work at a tremendous expenditure of effort and money. 
Those in authority should impress on the agricultural 
community the great sense of duty they owed to the 
country now and urge that every effort should be made 
to get on with the job. He hoped that the Minister of 
Agriculture would be able to suggest a national scheme 
whereby the labourer would be induced to work addi- 
tional hours and the farmer would be given an incentive 
to pay the additional sum that would be required. 


Viscount BLEDISLOE welcomed the Bill, always bearing 
in mind that it was merely a machinery Bill of a definitely 
piecemeal character, and introduced under emergency 
conditions. ‘The time had come when we should explore 
to its very foundations the problem of British agriculture. 
All parties should get together and declare that, whatever 
Government was in power, agriculture would not, in the 
words of the Prime Minister the previous day, be allowed 
to collapse again as it did after the last war. 


Lorp CRANWORTH welcomed the Bill. This island was 
more capable of feeding itself than was the whole of 
Germany proper. It was arguable that, with the possible 
exception of wheat it was possible for this country to 
totally self-supporting on a war basis. There was only 
one method, at all events during war, by which a full 
measure of agricultural production could be brought 
about. That was by giving to the farmer such a price as 
would enable him to pay a wage comparable—not equal— 
with that received in other industries of national impor- 
tance, and to get a return comparable with that of those 
industries. He hoped and believed that that solution 
was now about to become an accomplished fact. 


Lorp Puitiimore deplored the introduction of “ this 
wretched little Bill.” The Government’s campaign was 


risking failure because of the paucity of labour, but 
apparently no sufficient pressure could be brought to bear 
on the Cabinet to recognise that fact. 


Lorp DeNHAM gave an assurance that there was nothing 
the Ministry would not do to ensure that the food grow- 
ing campaign was a success. 
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The following are among the questions and answers 
recorded in the House of Commons recently : — 


Food Supplies (Meat Inspection). 


Mr. Satt asked the Minister of Food what arrange- 
ments have been made to ensure that the slaughtering 
centres recently established are adequately supervised by 
veterinary surgeons; what is the present constitution of 
the veterinary staff attached to his Department; and 
whether it is proposed to enlarge it at an early date in 
order to overcome deficiencies? 

Mr. W. S. Morrison: The arrangements made to 
ensure that the selected slaughterhouses are adequately 
supervised as regards meat inspection by competent offi- 
cials were indicated in my reply to the hon. Member for 
St. Rollox (Mr. Leonard) on February 21st. [This reply 
was reproduced in the Parliamentary Column of our last 
issue (page 170).—Editor , Veterinary Record.] There 
is at present one technical officer with veterinary qualifi- 
cations attached to my Department to advise on matters 
concerned with health inspection of meat. The question 
of the enlargement of this staff is under active considera- 
tion. 


IMPORTED Meat (INSPECTION) 


Mr. LAMBERT asked the Minister of Food whether car- 
cases of cattle, sheep, and pigs imported for human food 
are examined for their edibility in the country of origin 
or in this country; and whether he is satisfied that the 
inspection is such as will secure that only so much meat 
is retailed here as is fit for human consumption? 

Mr. Morrison: All imported meat from 
Australia, New Zealand, and South America is closely 
inspected by qualified inspectors at the time of slaughter. 
Every carcase bears a certificate that it has been passed 
for export, and is not admissible into the United Kingdom 
unless it is accompanied by certificates issued in accord- 
ance with arrangements recognised by the Ministry of 
Health. On arrival in this country, imported meat is 
subject at the port of entry to inspection by officers of 
the port of health authorities, and again, when it is 
offered for retail sale, by the health officers of the local 
authorities. I am satisfied that the arrangements are 
adequate to ensure that the meat retailed is fit for human 
consumption. 

Mr. Lampert: Is my hight hon. Friend aware that 
meat which has been sent to Devonshire, for instance, has 
been condemned by the medical officer of health, and that 
that is having a very bad effect on the confidence that is 
felt in the Ministry of Food? 

Mr. Morrison: It is the case that meat is inspected 
before being sold to the retailer, and, even in peace-time, 
certain condemnations take place. If my right hon. 
Friend will give particulars about the meat that was sent 
to Devonshire, I will have the matter looked into. 

Lieut.-CoLoneL AcCLAND-TROYTE: Why was 
miserable stuff sent to anybody? 


that 


HorsE BREEDING 


Sir J. Lucas asked the Minister of Agriculture whether 
he is aware that the majority of horses hunted at the 
present time are hunted from grass and are not corn fed; 
and, in view of the necessity of maintaining a reserve of 
horses for the use of the nation, he will consider making 
a grant for the breeding of this type of horse? 

Tue FinaNnciAL SECRETARY TO THE War Orrfice (Sir 
Victor WARRENDER): I have been asked to reply. 
have no information regarding the first part of the Ques- 
tion. As regards the second part, as far as can be fore- 
seen, there will be no Army requirement for this type of 
horse which would justify the expenditure of ‘public 
money on the horse-breeding scheme suggested. 


March 9th, 1940. 


West InpiES: AGRICULTURE (NEW APPOINTMENTS) 


Mr. Rivey asked the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether, in considering the appointment of a comptroller 
and an inspector-general of agriculture in connection 
with development work in the West Indies, he will bear 
in mind the importance of securing, if possible, highly 
qualified men with a wide experience of West Indian 
social and economic conditions; and will he bear in mind 
the desirability, in making the appointments for the 
comptroller’s department, of drawing no distinction 
between white and coloured candidates where qualifica- 
tions are equally satisfactory? 

Mr. MacDonaLp: The hon. Member may be assured 
that the considerations which he mentions will be taken 
into account in making selections for these posts. 


ANIMAL FEEDING STUFFS 


Mr. R. C. Morrison asked the President of the Board 
of Trade whether any animal feeding stuffs have been 
exported since the commencement of the war? 

Sir A. Duncan: During the five months ended 
January, 1940, exports of feeding stuffs for animals, of 
United Kingdom production, were valued at £135,000, 
while re-exports amounted to £39,000. By far the 
greater proportion of these exports were to Empire 
countries. 

Mr. GALLACHER asked the Minister of Food whether he 
is aware that farmers and cattle-breeders in Scotland are 
experiencing great difficulty in obtaining straight feeding- 
cakes such as linseed, ground-nut, and cotton-cakes, and 
that instead all they can obtain are compound cakes at 
considerably greater cost; and whether any steps are 
being taken to supply farmers direct with ingredients for 
feeding mixtures which they would be able to prepare 
themselves? 

Mr. Lennox-Boyp: Every effort is being made to 
ensure that the various kinds of cattle cake will be avail- 
able in their pre-war proportions, but owing to war 
conditions it is not possible to guarantee that these pro- 
portions will always be maintained. The seed crushers 
who manufacture compound cakes are producing approxi- 
mately the same proportion of straight cakes as before 
the war. Imported cakes are being released in fixed 
proportions for straight feeding and for sale for com- 
pounding. I am aware that there is a temporary shortage 
of the cakes mentioned in the Question, but the supplies 
of copra and palm kernel cakes are greater than normal. 

Mr. De 1a Bere asked the Minister of Food whether, 
in connection with the supply of feeding stuffs to grain 
merchants and corn dealers throughout the country dis- 
tricts, he is aware that these dealers are still unable to 
supply their customers with even 30 per cent. of their 
normal requirements; and whether he will make some 
statement to clarify the whole position? ' 

Mr. Morrison: I cannot accept the general statemen 
contained in the first part of the Question, so far as the 
country as a whole is concerned. If my hon. Friend has 
the county of Worcester in mind, I would refer him to the 
reply I gave to the hon. Member for Brecon and Radnor 
(Mr. Jackson) on February 21st, which applies to that 
county also. 

Mr. De La Bere: Was not my right hon. Friend quite 

recently Minister of Agriculture, and should he not there- 
fore know something about the feeding stuffs position? 
_ Mr. Ripiey asked the Minister of Food whether he 
intends to take any further steps to ensure a fairer distri- 
bution of livestock feeding stuffs? 
_ Mr. Pearson asked the Minister of Food whether he 
is aware of the acute shortage of cattle foods in Wales; 
that farmers are not receiving nearly the 66§ per cent. 
basis promised by the Ministry of Food; and will he 
make added provision for Welsh farmers, in view of the 
fact that in past years very little food was produced by 
themselves for their own use? ' 

Mr. Morrison: Efforts are continually being made to 
secure an equitable distribution of feeding stuffs, having 
regard’ to the Government’s policy of giving preference 
to certain classes of livestock and certain groups of pro- 
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ducers. Returns are now being received from the dis- 
tributing dealers in feeding stuffs giving particulars of 
their pre-war trade, and these will be used for the purpose 


in question. With regard to the position in Wales, I . 


would refer the hon. Member to the reply I gave on 
February 2lst to the hon. Member for Brecon and 
Radnor (Mr. Jackson) and the hon. and gallant Member 
for Tiverton (Lieut.-Colonel Acland-Troyte). 

Viscountess Astor: Seeing that war has been likely 
since Munich, whose fault is it that there was no storage 
of feeding stuffs? Might I have an answer? 

Mr. Morrison: I would refer the Noble Lady to the 
statement made on this matter on January 25th, in which 
she will see all the circumstances set out. 

Viscountess Astor: That statement was most un- 
satisfactory, and not quite true. 

Mr. H. Morrison: Was the Noble Lady aware that 
war was likely after Munich, at the time of Munich? 


FEEDING StuFFs (PouLtrRy) 


Sir G. Fox asked the Minister of Food whether he is 
aware that poultry keepers are not now able to obtain any 
of the usual poultry food which they bought in the past, 
namely, weatings, bran, maize meal, Sussex ground oats, 
barley meal, etc., because supplies have all been bought 
up. by big milling combines who are issuing a compound 
mash at prices which they fix themselves; that those 
commodities are controlled at prices from £7 10s. 0d. a 
ton upwards but are no longer obtainable, and that these 
compound mashes are being charged for at about 
£10 15s. Od. a ton; and what action he proposes to take 
in the matter? 

Mr. W. S. Morrison: The problem of ensuring that 
straight foods are sold by millers in the pre-war propor- 
tions is at present under investigation, but it must not 
be inferred that I accept the statement in the first part 
of the Question.’ The charges that may be made in 
respect of the sale of feeding stuffs mixtures are pre- 
scribed by the Feeding Stuffs (Maximum Prices) Order 
dated January 6th. I am advised that the charge referred 


to in the Question does not appear to be unreasonable’ 


for a compound poultry mash. 


Doc Foop 


Major-General Sir ALFRED KNox asked the Minister 
of Food whether, when meat is rationed and all slaugh- 
tering is carried out in Government slaughterhouses, the 
trimmings from joints will be issued to butchers to be 
passed on by them to their customers as food for dogs? 

Mr. W. S. Morrison: Very little trimming of carcases 
takes place at the selected slaughterhouses, but certain 
by-products not suitable for human consumption, which 
are mainly used in the production of livestock feeding 
stuffs, including dog foods, are available to manufacturers: 
In addition, supplies of offals unsuitable for human 
consumption are obtainable by butchers from the whole- 
sale distribution depots. 

Sir A. Knox: Does my right hon. Friend realise that 
these offals are very difficult to obtain in country districts? 
What arrangements does he propose for feeding pet 
dogs, or is he really condemning them to death? 

Mr. Morrison: I do not think that any dogs are 
being condemned to death. 


CaTTLE GRADING 


Mr. T. WituiaMs asked the Minister of Food whether 
he is aware of the widespread complaints about the 
grading of cattle at the various collecting centres; and 
what steps have been taken to remedy these grievances? 

Mr. Morrison: I am not aware of any widespread 
complaints about the grading of cattle at the various 
collecting centres. A relatively small number of com- 
plaints have been received from individual farmers. As 
regards the last part of the Question, I would refer the 


hon. Member to the reply given to the hon. Member for 


Ayr and Bute (Mr. Sloan) on January 1'5th.. 
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Mr. Craven-Etuis: Is the Minister aware that if he 
visited one of these collecting centres he would find that 
the farmers—not a few, but practically the whole of 
them—are disgruntled at the treatment which they are 
getting? 

Mr. Morrison: No, I cannot accept that. The con- 
ditions under which the grading is being carried out are 
the same as those in peace-time. That is not to say that 
everyone is satisfied; at the same time we do take steps 
as we did in peace-time to ensure that there is uniformity 
and on the whole the farmer recognises as he did in 
peace-time that the system is as good as it can be. 

Sir J. Lams: Is the Minister not aware that a great 
deal of trouble arises from the fact that the farmer does 
not know in what grade his cattle has been placed until 
it is too late? 

Mr. Morrison: I would like to say that if that is a 
specific cause of complaint, I will gladly look into it and 
see whether notification of the grade can be expedited. 
There may be points of detail like that in which we can 
improve the system but I cannot accept the suggestion 
that it is generally causing complaint. 

Mr. W. Rosperts: Can the Minister say whether the 
actual returns of the slaughterhouses show that grading 
is in fact accurate? 

Mr. Morrison: We have made some tests in connec- 
tion with that matter, and the tests which I have seen 
show that they are extremely accurate. 

Mr. De 1a Bere: Is not this grading generally un- 
satisfactory? 


KiLLep CaTTLe (WEIGHTS) 


Mr. Temp_Le Morris asked the Minister of Food what 
expressions of dissatisfaction he has received from Welsh 
farmers and stockbreeders with the present system of 
recording the weights of killed cattle which prevents them 
ascertaining what the weights actually are; and whether 
he still proposes to continue the regulation prohibiting 
the disclosure of weight? 

Mr. W. S. Morrison: I have not received any formal 
‘expressions of dissatisfaction from Welsh farmers and 
stockbreeders with the present system of recording the 
weights of killed cattle but I am aware that some farmers 
desire to know these figures. I am unable to accede to 
this wish for the reasons given in the reply to my hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for Chatham (Captain 
Plugge) on February 20th. 

Pics 

Mr. De La Bere asked the Minister of Food on what 
day the present price of pigs was fixed; whether this was 
on the same day as the new order fixing the price of 
feeding stuffs; and, since the price of feeding stuffs 
showed a very heavy percentage rise, he will so adjust 
the price of pigs as to allow for the rise which was 
permitted to the price of feeding stuffs? 

Mr. W. S. Morrison: The present prices of pigs came 
into force on January 15th last; those of feeding stuffs 
on January 8th. The former were fixed so as to reflect 
the increases in the prices of feeding stuffs which have 
occurred since the outbreak of war, including those which 
took effect on January 8th. 

Mr. De 1a Bere: Does my right hon. Friend realise 
the one essential and vital fact that the cost of production 
is higher than the selling price? What steps does he 
propose to take to adjust this matter? 

Mr. Morrison: That is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. De ta Bere: It is not; it is a definite fact. 


PoTaTo PROCESSING FACTORIES 


Mr. QuipeLt asked the Minister of Food whether he 
can now state when it is proposed to commence the 
erection of potato processing factories; whether the cost 
of such factories will be met out of the accumulated 


levies on the producers; and whether they will be operated 
as a public corporation, or handed over to be completely 


run by private enterprise? 
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Mr. W. S. Morrison: Negotiations for the erection 
of new factories are still proceeding, but it is hoped that 
the work of erection will commence in the near future. 
It is proposed that the factories shall operate unde<r 
private ownership. Pending completion of the negotia- 
tions, I am not in a position to make any statement as 
to the cost of their erection or as to the nature or extent 
of the Government assistance that may be necessary. 

Mr. J. Morcan: Will any of the existing milling 
interests be interested in these potato plants? 

Mr. Morrison: Not that I am aware. 


MarketinG Boarp (PUBLICATION) 


Mr. BurcHer asked the Minister of Agriculture 
whether he is aware that the Milk Marketing Board con- 
tinue to distribute a publication known as the Home 
Farmer; whether this is produced at a profit or loss; and 
why the Milk Marketing Board do not co-operate with 
the established publications serving the farming com- 
munity by making announcements through such papers? 

Sir R. Dorman-SmitH: I am aware that the Milk 
Marketing Board distribute free to registered milk pro- 
ducers, the publication known as “ The Home Farmer,” 
but I have no information as to the cost of the publica- 
tion. As regards the last part of the Question, I under- 
stand that it is the Board’s view that information about 
the Milk Marketing Scheme and the various aspects of 
the Board’s work, is best supplied to producers through 
=, medium of a regular monthly publication of this 

nd. 


MILK FOR CHILDREN 


Mr. Rosert Morcan asked the Minister of Health 
whether he is aware that the proposal to supply liquid 
milk to municipalities for the use of young children and 
infants at their homes as outlined by the Ministry 
Circular No. 1840, dealing with a reduced price scheme, 
is held by many to constitute a menace to their health; 
and that practically every medical officer of health is 
opposed to its use on these grounds, recognising that 
dried milk, which has been used for the last 30 years 
with striking results, cannot be supplanted by any form 
of liquid milk without danger to the health of the infantile 
population of the country; and whether he will, therefore, 
take steps to prevent the substitution of liquid for dried 
milk in these cases? , 

Mr. Ettiot: I am aware that in some circumstances 
dried milk may have advantages over liquid for supply 
to young children, but I cannot accept the general pro- 
positions set out in the first and second parts of the 
Question. I would add that, in order to guard against 
the danger which my hon. Friend has in mind, the 
scheme to which he refers contains the provision that 
the quality of milk supplied shall be approved by the 
medical officer of health. 


OSTEOPATHS 


Mr. Ruys Davies asked the Secretary of State for 
War whether the General Council and Register of Osteo- 
paths have offered their services to his Department; and 
whether men serving in the Army will be entitled to the 
advantages of osteopathic treatment during the emer- 
gency? . 

Mr. Staniey: An offer of services was received last 
November from the General Council and Register of 
Osteopaths, and they were informed that the offer was 
appreciated and that, if those osteopaths who hold a legal 
qualification to practise medicine in this country would 
register for military service with the Central Emergency 
Committee of the British Medical Association, they 
would be considered for commissions in the Royal Army 
Medical Corps where they would have opportunities of 
exercising their special] skill. 

Vice-ApmMirAL TayLor: Will the services of bore- 
setters be utilised also, as very useful services can 5¢ 


performed by them? 
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Mr. StasLey: I do not know whether we have received 
eny communication from bonesetters as such, but their 
services would certainly be considered, on the same terms 
as those of osteopaths. 

Vice-ADMIRAL TayLor: If the condition is that they 
have to be registered, there may be no chance of using 
them. 

Mr. AMMON: Does that mean that a man like Sir 
Ernest Barker is ineligible, in view of his work in the 
last war? 

Mr. STANLEY: It is impossible in connection with 
matters of this kind for the Army to alter the whole of 
the medical system. 


REDUCTION OF WHISKY OUTPUT 


In a written Parliamentary reply to Dr. Little, Mr. 
WwW. S. Morrison, Minister of Food, states that, in view 
of the limited supply of cereals available for animal feed- 
ing stuffs, the Government have decided to make an 
Order restricting the output of whisky and other potable 
spirits for the current year to one-third of last year’s 
production. The output of beer will be permitted to 
continue at a level not exceeding that of last year. 

To minimise inconvenience to the industries concerned 
advisory committees representative of distillers, brewers, 
and maltsters are being set up by the Ministry of Food. 
Steps will be taken to ensure that purchases of cereals 
for brewing or distilling are not made in excess of require- 
ments for this year’s permitted production. 

The consumption of sugar for brewing will, in accord- 
ance with arrangements made for the reduction of supplies 
for other industrial purposes, be reduced to 70 per cent. 
of normal requirements. Supplies of cereals will, if 
necessary, be available to meet the deficiency. 

Mr. Morrison adds that he has been assured of the 
co-operation of the industries concerned. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 


Diary of Events 


Mar. l11th—Meeting of the Editorial Committee, 

—— at 36, Gordon Square, W.C.1, 
p.m. 

Mar. 14th—Annual General Meeting of the South- 
Eastern Division, N.V.M.A., at Maidstone, 
2.30 p.m. 

Mar. 15th.—Meeting of the Scottish Branch, N.V.M.A., 
at Edinburgh, 2 p.m. 

Mar. 15th.—Annual General Mecting of the Mid-West 
Division, N.V.M.A., at Bristol, 2.30 p.m. 

Mar. 16th.—Annual General Meeting of the North of 
England Division, N.V.M.A., at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, 11 a.m. 

Mar. 18th.—R.C.V.S., Examinations at Reading. 

Mar. 19th.—Meeting of the Yorkshire Division, 
N.V.M.A., at York, 3 p.m. 

April 1st.—R.C.V.S. Annual Fees due. 

May 9th.—Last date for nominations, R.C.V.S. Council 
Election. 

May 14th.—Provisional date for commencement of 
R.C.V.S, Animal Management Examination. 

May 23rd.—Issue of R.C.V.S. Annual Report and Voting 


apers. 

May 30th.—Last date for receipt of R.C.V.S. Council 
Election Voting Papers. 

June 6th.—R.C.V.S. Annual General Meeting. 
Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund Annual 
General Meeting. 

June 27th.—R.C.V.S. Written Examinations begin. 

July ° 3rd.—Provisional date for commencement of 


R.C.V.S. Oral and Practical Examinations. . 


R.C.V.S. Council Election 
We are informed that the Voting Papers for the next 


election to the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary 


Surgeons have now been issued to members overseas. 
There are ten vacancies and up to date 14 nominations 
have been received. The names are given below, an 
asterisk indicating those present members of Council who 
retire but who are eligible for re-election. 

Name and Address. Proposers. 


*BuxTon, J. B. G. H. Wooldridge. 
Royal Veterinary College, G. P. Male. 


Streatley. 
Hare, T., P. J. Cautley. 
London, N.W.3. T. A. R. Chipperfield. 
Hancock, R. C. G., W. R. Wooldridge. 
Beaconsfield. H. W. Steele-Bodge:. 
KELLAND, Sir John, D. A. E. Cabot. 
London, S.E.26. T. Dalling. 
Kirk, H., H. W. Steele-Bodger. 
London, N.W.11. H. W. Dawes. 
*MiTcHELL, T. M., J. R. Rider. 
Sunderland. L, Wilkinson. 
*Procter, J. W., T. Wilson. 
York. H. W. Dawes. 
*Suare Jones, J. T., J. F. Craig. 
Wrexham. G. H. Wooldridge. 
Smit, J. D. A. E. Cabot. 
Kenley, Surrey. Sir John Kelland. 


*STEELE-Bopcer, H. W., G. H. Wooldridge. 


Tamworth, Staffs. H. W. Dawes. 
Sumner, H., J. Holroyd. 

Liverpool. G. O. Davies. 
*Tutrt, J. F. D., G. H. Wooldridge. 

_ Winchester. G. P. Male. 

*WuitTenHouse, A. W. G. H. Livesey. 

Glasgow. G. H. Wooldridge. 
*Woo.pripcE, G. H., G. P. Male. 


Royal Veterinary College, H. W. Steele-Bodger. 
Streatley. 


It will be noticed that two of the members who retire 
by rotation, namely Sir John M’Fadyean and Mr. G. H. 
Locke, are not seeking re-election. It is only proper to 
record that both these members have served the profes- 
sion as members of Council of the College for long 
periods, and both have occupied the position of President. 

Sir John M’Fadyean has been a member of Council 
since 1893, a period of 47 years. This far exceeds the 
length of service of any previous member. He was 
President of the College for the years 1906 to 1909, and 
again from April 8th to June 30th, 1910, when he was 
appointed on the death of Mr. Samuel Locke to take 
office for the remainder of the year, and a third time 
when in 1930 he was elected President so that he might 
hold the dual offices of President of the College and 
President of the International Veterinary Congress of 
that year. The whole profession remembers with pride 
and gratitude his great services, not only on these special 
occasions, but throughout his long period of membership 
of the Council. ; 

Mr. G. H. Locke was first elected to the Council in 
1920 and on the occasion of his last election he was 
returned at the head of the poll. He has thus served 
the profession on the Council for. full 20 years, and as 
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he has had to travel to meetings from Manchester to 
London during that long period, the profession may guess 
at the amount of time and money such service has cost 
him. He was President in 1934-35, and had served 
previously as Chairman of Committees. 

It would be ungracious if we let this occasion pass 
without an expression of gratitude to these two members 
for their long service freely given to the governing body. 


* * * * * 
PERSONAL 

Marriage.—LAmMB—FaRMER.—On February 29th, 1940, 

quietly, at Hatfield, Herts, Eric George Lamb, M.R.c.v.s., 


Marford Farm, Wheathampstead, and Newport; Isle of 
Wight, to Gabrielle Jean Farmer, M.R.c.v.s., of Welwyn 
Garden City. 
* * * * * 
R.C.V.S. OBITUARY. 


Farrer, Lancelot Harold, 45, Abbey Street, Derby. 
Graduated Edinburgh, May 28th, 1890. Died February 
28th, 1940, aged 70 years. 

Mr. Fairer had practised in Derby for more than 40 
years. When he first went to the town he was assistant 
to the late Mr. William Aulton, of Derwent Street. — 


* * * * * 
VETERINARY COUNCIL (EIRE) 


A meeting of the Veterinary Council of Ireland was 
held at the Veterinary College, Dublin, on Wednesday, 
February 28th, 1940. 

The following members were present: Mr. A. A. 
Donnelly (President), Professor W. Kearney (Treasurer), 
Professor A. F. O’Dea, Professor J. J. O'Connor, Mr. P. F. 
Dolan, Mr. James Dodd, and Mr. J. Condon. 

* * * * * 


FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE IN SUFFOLK 


An outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease was confirmed 
on Sunday among cattle at Fornham All Saints, Suffolk. 
The area subject to restrictions in the movement of 
animals lies in the counties of Cambridge, Essex, Norfolk, 

* 


LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS IN 
VETERINARY SCIENCE 


The Emergency Committee of the Senate of the 
University of London have amended the Regulations for 
the Second Examination in Veterinary Science for Internal 
Students in and after 1941 to provide that candidates 
who have passed Part I of the: Second Examination in 
Veterinary Science under former Regulations are required 
to take the paper in Veterinary Physiology and the prac- 
tical examinations in Biochemistry and Physiology only. 
The Regulations for External Students were similarly 


amended. 


“ O.H.M.S.” 


“As a war-time economy, grants to heavy horse 
societies have been discontinued, thus saving the Govern- 
ment the trivial sum of £13,500 in respect of 200 
stallions,” observes the Farmer and Stockbreeder, in an 
editorial note under the above heading, which continues: 
“ While economy is essential, it is questionable whether in 
coming to this decision the Government appreciated fully 
the effects on the future of heavy horse’ breeding. It 
has been the policy of societies, to whom the greatest 
credit is due for the present high standard of our heavy 
horses, not to accumulate funds, but to spend practically 
their entire revenue in hiring the best stallions and in the 
reduction of service fees. Few societies have sufficient 
reserves to last more than this year without economising 
in hiring fees; and a move in this direction, with the 
resulting temptation to secure the services of stallions 
of a somewhat inferior stamp, would be detrimental to 
the horse-breeding industry. 
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“The work of improvement is now more than ever 
necessary, while the need for more heavy horses is 4s 
great, if not greater, in view of the large number of grass 
farms on which a limited area has come or will come 
under the plough. 

“The slogan ‘O.H.M.S.’—our horses must be saved— 
which emerged from the discussion at the Suffolk Horse 
Society does not in any way overstate the need for re- 
consideration by the Government of its decision.” 


* * * 


HORSES “A NATIONAL SECURITY ” 


“From an Australian paper which has come to hand 
we note that a strong appeal has been made to Mr. P. 
Connell, President of the Commonwealth Clydesdale 
Horse Society, on the vital importance, from the economic 
point of view, under both peace- and war-time conditions, 
of encouraging the breeding and use of horses,” observes 
the Farming News in an editorial note under the above 
heading. ‘The note proceeds: “ He points out that in so 
far as concerns the agricultural industry, the development 
in the introduction and use of mechanical traction on 
farms in Australia has contributed in no small measure 
to the over-production of grain. It has also been respon- 
sible for lessened interest in horse-breeding, as a result 
of which, areas which were previously sown to hay crops 
are now being used for the production of grain when the 
supply is already in excess of the world’s demand, thus 
accentuating the position and further depressing prices. 
Mr. Connell puts forward the following as the main fac- 
tors in favour of encouraging horse-breeding and their 
use—(1) They can be bred on the farm; (2) They can be 
maintained on farm-grown products, requiring little cash 
outlay; (3) They are, through medium of sales, a source 
of revenue to breeders; (4) All monies expended in con- 
nection with their breeding and maintenance remain in 
circulation within the Commonwealth; (5) their use 
creates an outlet for surplus crops in the way of hay, chaff 
and feed grain; (6) Through general use of the horse on 
wheat farms our production is kept in check, wheat values 
are thus less likely to fall below cost of production. 
Referring to the ‘ inordinate ’ use of tractors, Mr. Connell 
points out that extensive arrangements have already been 
made for the storage of food and other essential commo- 
dities, and it is without doubt equally important to ensure 
that the supply of horses is sufficient to enable all 
branches of agriculture to carry on if fuel supplies are 
cut off or even seriously curtailed.” 


* * * * * 
“A ‘CLYDESDALE’ BALANCE” 


Under the above heading The Farming News observes: 
“The Commonwealth Clydesdale Horse Society, of 
Australia, are not lacking in pushfulness in the interests 
of development of the breed in that country. Urging 
the possibilities of the horse preserving the balance of 
that country, the Society have drawn up a quite intriguing 
balance-sheet setting forth the liabilities and assets in 
respect of mechanisation and horse-power. On _ the 
liabilities side of the account, it is set forth that 10,834 
tractors imported during the year 1937-38, landed at 
Australian ports, cost £2,228,801. Allowing only £100 
per annum as the average maintenance charge on the 
55,000 tractors owned in Australia, the yearly cost is put 
at £5,500,000, and the bounties paid to Australian manu- 
facturers of tractors during 1937-38, £25,558, making a 
total of £7,754,357. It is further pointed out that, 
excluding bounties, £7,728,801 spent on mechanical power 
is equal to ls. per bushel on the total average production 
of wheat in Australia, viz., 162,923,513 bushels, or calcu- 
lated on the basis of three bushels to the bag, it repre- 
sents a charge of no less than 2s. 10d.+per bag; and the 
question put is: What would the position be if horses 
were entirely eliminated from the industry? Proceeding 
to answer this question, it is pointed out.in the “ assets ” 
column.that.1,762;750 horses in Australia,-valued at even 
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£15 per head, represent an asset of £26,441,250; a pos- 
sible annual national increase of 300,000 foals, valued at 
even £5 per head, meant a further £1,500,000, while the 
actual value of horses exported during 1936-37 was 
£171,301, making a total of £28,112,551. Now what is 
argued is this: “If the 51,529 Australian wheat growers 
each cut an additional 40 acres for hay, the almost un- 
saleable surplus of wheat would be reduced by approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 bags, whilst at the same time the major 
portion of the millions spent on mechanical power could 


be saved.” 
* * * 


DESTRUCTION OF RATS 


Parliamentary replies to questions about loss caused by 
rats and mice and the action taken by local authorities 
show that the Minister of Agriculture is considering the 
desirability of amending and widening the scope of the 
Defence Regulations to enable more effective action to be 
taken. Some of the County War Agricultural Executive 
Committees are anxious to make a drive against rats on 
farms and to serve notices on farmers whose premises 
are rat-infested, requiring them to reduce the numbers 
of rats within a specified time. It would also be useful 
if the county committees could send expert rat-catchers 
and gassing equipment to farms where they are needed. 

* * * * * 
WAR CABINET AND AGRICULTURE 


PriME MINISTER’S ASSURANCE OF SUPPORT FOR 
FARMERS 


On Thursday of last week the Prime Minister addressed 
a conference of chairmen of county war agricultural 
executive committees at the Ministry of Health. Mr. 
Chamberlain was introduced by Sir Reginald Dorman- 
Smith, Minister of Agriculture, and was accompanied 
by Sir Samuel Hoare, Lord Privy Seal, the member of 
the War Cabinet specially concerned with agricultural and 
food problems. Most of the county war agricultural 
committees in England and Wales were represented at 
the conference, which deliberated in private after the 
Prime Minister’s speech, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said that, though agriculture was 
still our greatest industry, this country was in the main 
an industrialised country. In the course of years we 
had built up our system of economy on an immense 
volume of imports—imports of food for the people and 
imports also of feeding stuffs for livestock. In peace- 
time that was a system which had, on the whole, worked 
extremely well. But the moment we got into war a new 
situation necessarily arose, and we were faced at once with 
the necessity of imports of a different character, and, 
again, of great volume. 

Having dealt with the demands made upon our ship- 
ping by the need to import a proportion of the raw 
materials needed for the production of armaments, the 
Prime Minister proceeded: “ Maintenance of our export 
trade means importation of raw materials for that trade. 
It may be steel, iron ore, or wool. It may be a hundred 
other things. The same amount of shipping space must 
be kept for the importation of raw material for our 
export trade. That being so, we find ourselves in the 
position that, unless we reduce our imports of the things 
which are not absolutely essential to us, we cannot import 
the things which are essential to us if we are to win the 
war. And so the way out of that dilemma is for us to 
increase our production of food at home so that we can 
produce for ourselves—I will not say, of course, the 
whole, but a larger proportion, of the food we need for 
our people and the feeding stuffs we require for our live- 


stock. 
2,000,000 Acres More 


The Government, as you know, fixed the programme 
at 2,000,000 acres. There are venerable prophets of 
agriculture who will tell you that is much too low a 
figure, and no doubt all of us would be very glad if that 
figure could be increased. It is the easiest thing in the 
world to take a pen and write down 5,000,000, 10,000,000, 


20,000,000 acres to be ploughed up instead of 2,000,000— 
but that is not the way to get it. You have got to get a 
programme of that kind carried through in the various 
localities of the country by the hard work and the good. 
will of farmers and workers. In taking that 2,000,000 
acres we put it at the highest figure we thought was 
obtainable in the time. . . . Undoubtedly the task is, I 
was going to say, a Herculean one, but I have always 
found that in a time of danger and difficulty for the 
nation the people of this country are ready to do any- 
thing, to make any sacrifices, to put aside their own con- 
venience, even their own personal interest, for the 
country; provided always that they can be satisfied that 
what is being asked of them is really necessary in the 
interests of the country, aid I think I can say this— 
although this is not really put forward on the same level 
as the other—on the assumption that they are going to be 
fairly treated.” 

Continuing, Mr. Chamberlain assured his hearers that 
the War Cabinet was behind them in this effort and was 
going to make itself fully acquainted with their diffi- 
culties. For that purpose he had asked the Lord Privy 
Seal to identify himself personally with the campaign 
and to keep in close and constant touch with the Minister 
of Agriculture. 

Mr. Chamberlain also gave an assurance that farmers 
would be fairly treated. “‘I can imagine (he said) that 
farmers, reading in the papers about the enormous indus- 
trial factories that have been put up and the enormous 
profits that are being made, might think they were going 
to be treated worse than other people. I want to give 
an emphatic ‘ No’ to any idea of that kind.” 


REASONABLE RETURN ” 


Pointing out that, in war-time, as in peace-time, we must 
preserve the financial stability of the country, he said: 
“Don’t let anybody think that the Treasury has a 
bottomless purse; it has not. We cannot go on spending 
for ever at our present rate, and if we spend more than 
we need to-day it means that we shorten the time that 
we can carry on the war with the utmost efficiency and 
vigour. There must be a limit to the amount which 
can be spent in subsidies, no matter for what purpose 
they be applied. It is essential that we should keep away 
from the vicious spiral in which prices and wages go on 
chasing each other. That helps nobody, because, as we 
found out before, prices always win the race, and the 
result is, in the end, disaster.” 

Although the question of contracts with firms doing 
war work for the Government presented great difficulties, 
he thought that the Government, broadly speaking, had 
prevented profiteering, although he was afraid their pro- 
posals had brought some long faces. ‘Our purpose,” 
Mr. Chamberlain explained, “is to fix reasonable prices, 
and in fixing these prices we feel that, since we are 
asking farmers to do things they would not do in the 
ordinary course of their farming, we, the Government, 
must accept the responsibility of seeing that conditions 
are such as to enable farmers to make these efforts.” 
The Minister of Agriculture had stated last December 
that, “if the increase in home production that we want 
is to be obtained, then the prices must be such as would 
give a reasonable return to the farmer and enable the 
farmer to pay a fair wage to the worker.” The War 
Cabinet endorsed that declaration. 


AFTER THE WAR 


He was sure that farmers were asking themselves what 
would be the position of agriculture after the war. “I 
don’t like to pledge myself to things I am not sure I 
can carry out hereafter,” he continued, “and to-day we 
do not know how long the war is going to last, or what 
will be the conditions when the war does come to an end. 
In these circumstances, I think you will agree that it 
would be dishonest if I were now to give you a definite, 
specific pledge as to what will happen at the end of the 
war. I am not in a position to do that. What I can 
tell you is what is in my mind now, and | say this to 
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begin with. The Government are determined that, if 
they are in office, agriculture shall not a second time be 
allowed to collapse like it was the last time. 

“I say that without hesitation, and with full confidence, 
because it is founded upon the conviction we all hold 
that a prosperous agriculture is just as important for this 
country as a prosperous industry. We simply cannot 
afford to let agriculture down after the war, and so far as 
we are concerned we are fully determined on that point. 
If I cam describe now what is in the mind of the Govern- 
ment, it is that the conditions shall be made to continue 
after the war of such a character that they will allow 
farmers and workers to get a reasonable return for a 
reasonably conducted agriculture. Agriculture must be 
well balanced. We want it solidly established, and that 
will be our effort if we are still there when the war is 
over and able to carry out our policy.” 


* * * * 
FAT STOCK CONTROL SCHEME 


“ Although the Food Minister has successfully resisted 
all attempts to persuade him to amend his fat stock 
control scheme it is his intention, I gather, to review its 
operations in every detail, but first of all he insists that 
it should be permitted to become thoroughly established 
and tested before any talk of improvements is heard,” 
states the Political Correspondent of the Farmer and Stock- 
breeder, who proceeds: “‘ Much has been heard in Par- 
liament in recent weeks about various inequalities and 
inconsistencies in the collection side of the scheme. From 
every county, for example, strenuous complaints come 
about the serious hardships caused by the severe rational- 
ising effect of the slaughterhouse proposals, the serious 
damage to many county towns by their omission from the 
scheme, and, in general, the upsetting effects upon the 
traditional marketing organisation in the counties. 

“The point is that though each individual] complaint 
may, by itself, not be of major importance, the cumu- 
lative effect of the variety and number of the Parlia- 
mentary questions reveals genuine grievances throughout 
the counties. Any merely negative attitude by the Food 
Ministry, that the final word has been spoken and that 
no changes can be contemplated, would only create. 
further trouble. There has been a marked tendency for 
local complaints in Parliament to increase recently. In 
many cases grievances could be removed by simple enough 
adjustments in the scheme. The strength of the com- 
plaints cannot be ignored by the Food Ministry. Mr. 
Morrison has himself noted that the questions raised in 
Parliament are genuine and not merely trouble-making. 
For these reasons it is the Minister’s intention to hold 
a survey of the scheme’s operations in each county later 
on, but any alterations at this stage are not desirable 
before a complete picture is secured. 

“Meantime, the Ministry has been impressed by the 
hearty co-operation of farmers everywhere. It is true 
that producers could suggest many improvements, but 
meantime they have come together in a splendid way 
behind the scheme so that it will have every opportunity 
to work and be tested by experience. I understand it 
is the Minister’s intention to try to meet the suggestions 
for improvements when the scheme passes from the 
present early stages to be more settled and permanent in 
the national economy. A reduction in the statutory period 
of twelve days for notification would, for example, meet 
agricultural opinion in many districts. 

“Wider issues are raised by the agitation for altera- 
tions in the system of calculating prices. From Scotland 
in particular M.P.s have kept up a constant barrage on 
the need for the removal of the method of estimate in 
getting at the killing-out figures. Scales alone should 
decide, say the critics. At any rate, one ground for 
complaint would be removed if the prices were on the 
actual and not the estimated killing-out. So far the 


Minister has resisted the campaign, but the pressure is 
being maintained, and it remains to be seen whether it 
can be withstood indefinitely without some modification 
or a system of greater check being promised. 
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“Mr. Morrison has not had his troubles to seek. Bu: 
as the scheme has got under way the teething troubles 
have become fewer, and he may now feel more reassured 
with the prospect. Once the difficulties noted above are 
remedied, in course of time and experience the efficiency 
will be greater and the unity of all interests in the scheme 


strengthened.” 
* * * * 


MEAT SUPPLIES 


“ Meat consumption in this country is normally about 
half home produced and half imported,” observes the 
Meat Trades’ Journal of February 29th, and continues: 
“Imported supplies are now coming in at about their 
normal rate, but half of these are required for the Army 
in the field, so in estimating what is available for the 
civilian population it must be remembered that a quarter 
of the whole of a normal supply has to be deducted. With 
regard to home supplies, these are now far more plentiful 
than at the beginning of control, as is shown by the 
following figures supplied by the Ministry. In the first 
four weeks of Control the number of cattle marketed 
was 45 per cent., compared with those marketed in the 
same period last year, calves 58 per cent., sheep and 
lambs 77 per cent., and pigs 11 per cent. The entries 
for the following three weeks (ending March 2nd) are: 
Cattle 83 per cent., calves 91 per cent., sheep and lambs 
110 per cent., and pigs 76 per cent. When allowance is 
made for the varying weights of these animals it will be 
appreciated that the supplies are less than normal, but, 
taking into consideratién the check in consumer demand 
arising from higher prices and reduced incomes, butchers 
should be in a position to get sufficient for their imme- 
diate requirements. 

“The main difficulty is that, partially as a result of 
the fact that owing to its greater suitability for service 
purposes, the bulk of the imported beef, particularly the 
fores (which contain a high proportion of the cheaper 
cuts), is required by the Forces, and partly owing to the 
need for seeing that the whole of the sacrifice necessary 
to supply the troops does not fall entirely on the urban 
population, neither urban nor rural consumers are getting 
the type of meat they are used to. The former dislikes 
the imported meat sent him and the latter the high price 
he has to pay for the home-produced article. To over- 
come this problem three things are required: (a) a reason- 
able tolerance on the part of the consumer; (b) much tact 
on the part of the butcher; (c) increased skill on the part 
of the Ministry in carrying out its aim of ‘ Supplying 
the various areas with a near as possible the meat to 
which they are accustomed.’ 

“One point which has caused considerable indignation 
in the trade has been the charging of maximum wholesale 
prices for meat far removed from first quality. This has 
applied both to home-killed and imported. We undetr- 
stand, however, that suitable means are being evolved 
for adjusting complaints on this score. 

“It is equally satisfactory to learn that the Ministry 
have full powers to stop the practice of illicit slaughtering 
and mean to use them. Farmers and butchers doing this 
are not playing the game by their fellow traders, and we 
are pleased to hear the practice is not widespread.” 


* * * 
FEEDING STUFFS FOR LIVESTOCK 
The Ministry of Agriculture recently issued, in the 
course of its weekly new service, the following informa- 
tion, relative to the above, which will be of interest to 
many of our readers. 
Pea HauLMs A VALUABLE FoopstuFF FOR STOCK 


The growing of peas for canning has increased con- 
siderably in recent years and the haulms are usuai'y 
returned to the farm. Some growers plough the haulm in; 
others turn it into a dung heap; but both these methods 
ignore its rich potential feeding value. In war-tirhe pat- 
ticularly it is better to turn it into ensilage. 
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There is no need to cut the haulm—for it is well 
broken at the cannery in the threshing process—and 
good silage can be made without the use of molasses. 
It is most important to tread it carefully and thoroughly 
in the course of filling. The ordinary portable silos are 
excellent for this purpose and can be filled direct from 
the lorry that brings back the haulm to the farm. It is 
well to leave time for each lot to settle down in the silo 
for four or five days before another lot is added. 

How to Feed.—The silage is sweet and fruity and the 
stock eat it with relish. Its protein equivalent is in the 
neighbourhood of 4 to 5 per cent., starch equivalent 
avout 15 per cent. At Wye College pea haulms and 
shells have been ensiled for some years and the product 
taxes the place of roots and forms part of the mainten- 
ance ration for the dairy herd. The cows are given up 
to 35 Ib. each per day. 

is can be fed three days after filling the silo, and it 
docs not freeze in frosty weather. But it should be fed 
on the same day that it is taken out. 


DAMAGED PoTATOES: USEFUL SUBSTITUTE FOR MEAL 


Farmers may be left with potatoes partly damaged by 
recent frosts. ‘These can be quite well used for animal 
feeding provided a few simple precautions are taken. 

Even clean and sound potatoes are slightly acrid and 
bitter in taste when fed raw and have a laxative action 
that will cause blowing and scouring. It is always 
advisable to boil or steam frosted potatoes before use. 
They must also be washed and fed quite clean, for earth, 
if eaten, may cause digestive disturbance. 

After thorough washing, therefore, the potatoes should 
be boiled or steamed for about 45 minutes. Steaming is 
preferable. They will lose about 10 per cent. of their 
weight in this process, and another 5 per cent. while 


cooling. The water used for boiling should not be 
introduced into animal food. All sprouts must be 
removed. 


The part played by potatoes in the diet is to replace 
some of the carbohydrate food, such as barley or maize 
meal. The replacement may be estimated on the basis 
of 4 to 5 lb. of potatoes being equivalent to 1 Ib. of meal. 
Potatoes have an almost negligible fat content and this 
makes them a suitable food for baconers. 

SAINFOIN AND LUCERNE: Two VALUABLE FORAGE 
Crops 

Sainfoin used to be commonly grown in arable sheep 
areas, but has practically disappeared from many such 
districts. It is worthy of serious reconsideration at 
present to make farms more self-supporting. It grows 
best on light soils containing plenty of lime, but it will 
adapt itself to a far wider range of conditions than is 
generally supposed. Good crops are grown both on 
clays and loams where the climate is dry and warm. 
Its root will descend to a great depth, enabling the crop 
to withstand severe drought. Stagnant water is fatal to 
its success. On the poorer soils it will make a valuable 
contribution to the subsequent crop. Wheat or sugar 
beet follow it with great advantage. On thin, dry soils, 
rape and mustard can often be successfully grown after 
sainfoin as a substitute for the turnips that such soils will 
not grow. As a rotation crop, it may be cut for hay and 
the aftermath grazed by sheep. In its later years it 
may be grazed early and then left for seed. It lasts 
longest when the aftermath is grazed off each year during 
November and December by folding sheep over it. 

Lucerne, a Protein Rich Crop.—Lucerne is another 
green crop that might be grown much more extensively. 
The 30,000 acres or so grown in England and Wales do 
not give a true indication of its worth. It can remain 
down for five to eight years and attains its fullest growth 
in its second or third season. Once it has reached this 


stege, three and even four cuts a year may be taken, the 
last growth of the season being left over the winter. Its 
deep roots enable it to flourish in hot, dry periods and 
under the dry conditions of much of East Anglia. If 
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cut early enough, it is rich in protein and can reduce 
the farm’s cake requirements. There used to be a pre- 
judice against it on the grounds of frequent difficulty in 
getting the crop to “take.” This is because its roots: 
require the presence of a specific organism (Bacillus 
radicicola) not found in many soils. For = cost of about 
3s. per acre the seed can now be inoculated with the 
organism required and for some years now this has proved 
quite satisfactory. 


* * * 
CATTLE ON SHEEP GRAZINGS 


“The practice of using only sheep on hill and other 
grazings is uneconomical from the point of view of 
proper utilisation of the herbage,” states the Ministry of 
Agriculture. “Cattle will graze on plants that sheep 
refuse. Cattle prefer the taller grasses, and when they 
eat them down it encourages the growth of the dwarf 
herbage grazed by sheep. So important is this that there 
are cases on record where tenants will offer free grazing 
for a certain number of cattle to improve the grazing for 
sheep. At the Edinburgh and East of Scotland College 
Farm at Boghall, Midlothian, cattle were added to sheep 
on a hill grazing of 300 acres. It was found that 20 
Galloway cows and calves could be summer grazed with- 
out displacing any sheep—and the quality of the sheep 


improved. 


LEGAL NOTES 


Irish Trainer Summoned.—The Hon. Gerald Wellesley, 
the Irish horse trainer, of Osborne Lodge, The Curragh 
(Co. Kildare), summoned in the Dublin District Court, 
on February 26th, under the Veterinary Surgeons Act, 
was alleged to have represented himself to be “a person 
who was registered in the register of veterinary surgeons 
for Eire.” 

There were two further summonses accusing him of 
using M.R.C.V.S. after his signature implying that he was 
in the register of veterinary surgeons for Eire, and of 
practising veterinary surgery and not being a registered 
surgeon. 

Mr. E. C. Micks, for the Irish Free State Veterinary 
Council, said that Mr. Wellesley certified that a filly was 


free from disease, and added M.R.C.V.S. after his 
signature. 
Mr. E. H. Burne, defending, said it would be hard to 


say that the letters were added. “It might be Chinese 
as far as anyone could judge,” he said. An apology had 
been sent to the college. 
The justice dismissed the case under the Probation 
_ and suggested that £5 should be put into the poor 
x. 


Veterinary Surgeon’s Fee: Successful Summons by a 
Constable to Recover from Owner.—At Belfast Summons 
Court a constable sued a farmer for the recovery of 
the fee of a guinea paid to a veterinary surgeon for 
examination of a cow belonging to the defendant. 

The constable in evidence alleged that the defendant 
refused to summon a veterinary surgeon in the case of 
a cow which was seen to be lame and which was stated 
to have had one of her legs strained in transit from 
Cookstown. He accordingly called in the services of a 
veterinary surgeon, who on a second visit ordered the 
destruction of the animal. 

Mr. W. F. M’Coy, k.c., then gave a decree for the 
guinea claimed. 


Stray Dogs in the Black-out.—In view of “ black-out ” 
conditions, it should be noted that, under by-laws 
operating in many towns, it is an offence to allow dogs to 
stray on the highway at night. In a case recently heard 
at Nottingham, the defendant, who was fined for this 
offence, stated in a letter to the magistrate that not one 
in ten knew the law on the point—a contention the 
experience of our readers will support. 
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NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM 


The Natural History Museum, South Kensington, has 
instituted its plan of reopening certain of its galleries to 
the public from 1 to 4 p.m. on Saturdays and Sundays. 
The portions of the museum to which visitors are thus 
admitted are almost entirely in the zoological sections, 
and include the Bird Gallery, where the always popular 
series of nesting groups of British birds is still to be 
seen, the Fish and Reptile Galleries, the Whale Hall’ 
(with its huge models), the Central Hall, and the North 
Hall, where the domestic animals ore shown. All these 
are on the ground floor. On the first floor the Lower 
Mammal Gallery, and the galleries round the Central 
Court, are open. 

In walking round these parts of the museum one 
notices some gaps, where specially rare or valuable 
exhibits have been removed for safety, but they are sur- 
prisingly few. What remains provides a very full and 
valuable display, which will make frequenters of the 
collection hope that it may be possible before long to 
increase the days and hours of admittance.—The Times. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's 
issue. 

The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent 
the personal view of the writer only and must not be taken as 
expressing the opinion or having received the approval of the N.V.M.A. 


TOXAEMIA OF PREGNANCY 
To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—The majority of country practitioners, or at any 
rate of those whose practice lies in sheep-raising districts, 
must recently have met with a number of cases of the 
above-mentioned disease. In this district scarcely a flock 
seems to have escaped entirely, and many have suffered 
heavy losses. I am therefore venturing on a few general 


observations on the condition, hoping that some useiu| 
discussion may be promoted in your columns. 


1. The symptoms vary little—dullness, inappetence, 
blindness, coma and death. 

2. On post-mortem examination, the liver is seen to be 
fatty, sometimes “lobulated,” sometimes pale. Other 
organs are normal, but sometimes there exists a (? hypo- 
static) congestion of the lungs. : 

3. The disease occurs always just prior to lambing, 
rarely more than a month before. 

4. It is unknown or rare among root-sheep. 

5. The condition is seen most commonly in older ewes, 
though it is not unknown in tegs and theaves. 

A more or less impartial distribution between hill, 
down and the heavier breeds is shown. 

7. In a case where lambing takes place, either at full 
term, or prematurely, through the agency of purgatives, 
recovery is sometimes seen. Otherwise the disease seems 
about 95 per cent. fatal. 

8. The season has a definite effect on the incidence of 
the disease. It has always been my experience that it 
is worse in wet seasons, even on our high, light limestone 
land. This winter was very wet till the middle of 
December. Some nine or ten separate outbreaks were 
reported to me in two or three days during the first week 
of February, after the partial thaw followed immediately 
by snow and frost. 

9. There seems to be no doubt that death is due to a 
fatty degeneration of the liver. The aetiology of this 
condition, however, remains obscure, as it appears to 
occur under such a variety of conditions of management, 
etc. 

It is perhaps heterodox to draw attention to a purely 
agricultural problem at a time when the profession is so 
occupied with the activities of the National A.R.P. 
Animals Committee, etc.; but “ars longa, bellum breve”: 
and the profession, to exist at all, will have to depend 
increasingly on agriculture. 

Yours, etc., 
Pau. CROSFIELD. 
Chipping Norton, 
Oxon. 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS, 1894 to 1937, ann AGRICULTURE ACT or 1937 (PART IV) 


SUMMARY OF RETURNS 


Foot- . 
| Anthrax. | and-Mouth Parasitic § Sheep Swine 
| | Disease. Mange. Scab. Fever. 
| | Animals 
slaugh- 
: Out- , Out- | teredas || Out- Out- Out- | Swine 
Period. breaks |Animals| breaks | diseased breaks | Animals || breaks || breaks | slaugh- 
con- jattacked.| con- or ex- con- |attacked.|| con- con- tered. 
firmed _ firmed. | posed to || firmed. firmed. || firmed 
| infection. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Period Ist to 15th Feb., 1940 26 28 2 379 2 4 13 185 73 
Corresponding period in 
1939 we ihre 47 48 3 483 3 8 24 53 27 
1938 | 50 53 17 1,711 6 9 9 18 3 
1937 ia 84 13 27 24 62 
Total Ist January to 15th Feb., 
1940 ~¥ Oe one 81 92 7 1,002 7 13 49 527 221 
Corresponding period in 
1939 139 145 25 4,014 21 107 159 
1938 ena aad po 139 144 92 11,692 22 29 61 56 26 
1937 94 106 3 262 35 59 74 165 |. 102_ 


Notse.—The figures for the current year are approximate only. § Excluding outbreaks in Army Horses. 
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CARBAMYLCHOLINE 


A recent addition to Hewlett’s list of modern veterinary injections 


Carbamylcholine injection is the latest 
treatment for cases of impaction of the 
caecum and colon and atony of the 
bowel, and is claimed to be a distinct 
advance on the older remedies such as 
Arecoline, Eserine, and Acetylcholine. 


Literature on request. 


Manufactured in the Aseptic Laboratories of “? 
C. J. HEWLETT & SON, Ltd., 35-48, Charlotte Road, London, E.C.2 
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URINARY OUTPUT 


is obtained with 
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NEPTAL 


MERCURIAL DIURETIC OF LOW TOXICITY INDICATED IN: 


ASCITES, ANASARCA, HYDROTHORAX, PLEURAL EFFUSIONS, 


PERIPHERAL AND VISCERAL CDEMAS 


Boxes of 6x I/c.c. ampoules at 4/6 


Single 10 c.c. ampoules at 5/- 
Subject to'professional discount 
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